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CLARICE VILLIERS; 


OR, 


WHAT LOVE FEARED. 


> 





CHAPTER XV. 
DISENTOMBED. 


For all was blank and bleak and gray~ 
Tt was not night, it was not day; 
But silence, and a stirless breath, 
Which neither was of life nor death. 
Brrox. 


Caprain Berrram Purrpetn had faced 
death more than once before, but the gaunt 
skeleton had never had his ‘bony grasp so fully 
on the young man’s “ house of life” as when 
he lay pinned to earth by Lambourne’s heavy 
knee, with the glitter of the dwarf’s knife-blade 
before his eyes. 

But Pleydell was not destined to perish so 
ignobly. Clarice, seeing the imminent peril to 
which the young man was exposed, was just 
struggling to free herself from: Aricia’s uncon- 
scious form with the resolution of aiding Ber- 
tram at whatever danger to herself. 

But a far more efficient and prompt auxiliary 
than the courageous but delicate girl was at 
hand. With a low, menacing growl Leo 
hurled his heavy bulk on the kneeling figure 
of the dwarf. 

The latter became aware of his opponent just 
in time to make one hasty thrust at the big 





[HIDDEN FIRE.] 


dog. The knife only grazed Leo’s shoulder in 
its oblique stroke, inflicting a trifling flesh 
wound which the animal entirely disregarded. 

The next instant Lambourne found himself 
violently reversed on the sward, his knife escap- 
ing from his grasp as he was hurled backwards, 
and his prostrate form being firmly pinned to 
the ground by the firm grasp of Leo’s shining 
teeth at his collar. Pleydell was not the man 
to miss such an opportunity. Quick as thought 
he possessed himself of his own riding whip and 
the dwarf’s knife. 

“Scoundrel!” he said, “if I were to ad- 
minister a sound thrashing as you lie there, it 
would be no more than you richly deserve. But 
I will spare you. Rise, and remove your hate- 
ful presence from us. For your young mistress, 
Miss Villiers and myself will take good care. 
We are at least more suitable guardians than 
such a villain as you can be. Let go, Leo!” 

The dog obeyed, but with reluctance, and 
stood eyeing his prey with a dissatisfied air. 

** Now be off! We will bring Miss Dornton 
home.” 

Then, seeing that the dwarf stood still facing 
the dog, and scowling savagely, the captain 
added, with resolute sternness. 

“Take my advice and go before you get your 
deserts !”” 

Turning slowly on his ungainly heels, Lam- 
bourne shambled to the margin of the clear 
space, and plunged into the undergrowth of the 
wood, though whether with the object of really 
leaving the spot or of spying from the covert, 
Pleydell neither knew nor cared. 

The young soldier immediately gave his 
attention to the little group at the foot of the 
oak, where Aricia was struggling back to con- 








scious life under Clarice’s renewed ministrations, 
and where also Leo had resumed his frantic but 
apparently fruitless excavations. Clarice up- 
turned her tear-filled eyes to the young man as 
he reached her side. 

“T trust, Mr. Pleydell, that you have suffered 
no injury from that horrible being in my 
cause ?”” 5 

The young soldier hastened to reassure her. 

“None whatever, Miss Villiers, unless it be 
the disgrace of succumbing to such an ungainly 
vagabond. I think we are free from his ugly 
presence now.” 

They passed a moment of silent thought, the 
eyes of each bent upon the dog, the minds of all 
sorely troubled. 

** I feel as if my senses would leave me under 
the agony of this suspense,” whispered Clarice, 
pressing her’ hands to her temples. ‘‘Can no- 
thing be done? Can you not—” She faltered, 
then resumed: ‘Can you not help Leo in order 
that we may—oh ! Heaven sustain me—in order 
that we may learn the worst ?” 

The young man looked at the torn turf medi- 
tatively. 

**I can hardly see how,” he said. 

« Can we not dig ?” 

“H’m! We have no tools save my whip and 
that misshapen scoundrel’s knife, neither of 
which is a very effective aid.” 


Bertram stood watching the dog yet a while 
longer. The two girls, made one in heart for 
the moment by their cruel fear, stood clinging 
to each other with their eyes too fixed on Leo 
with a stare of é tant horror and dread. 
Suddenly the captain smote his palms together 
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with the dir of'a min who has solved a mrad 
problem. 

“T haveit!” he @ried. - £ 

“In mercy’s sake do not keep m* in sus- 
pense!” cried Clarice, imploringly. 

** We do not need digging implements to dis- 
cover the object of Leo’s excitement, whatever 
that may be. Heaven grant it may not be what 
L ean see from your eyes you fear.” 

“ You think then - 

“Can you not see that the circle which Leo 
has ploughed up is immediately around the 
trunk of the tree, and would even pas# beneath 
its roots if the dog’s power were but equal to 
his will.” 

“« wi es '—yes ! "? 

Does not that enlighten you?” 

“ You think that the objedtof ‘go's search i is 
under iy 42 

“No! were sitiply 
could excavate beneath : 
sive roots unless Ati 
and crushing them! 

A light broke u 

“Ah! You thie 

* Do not-say 
the soldier, depiit 
even against ho 

“Tt is then ca it, that 
you would seek ?” ‘ 

e Unquestionably. ‘ that 
for Leo’s attack: apon’ 
without doubt héllow.’”” ©)» 

Across Claried’s tronbiRll 
remembrance of #he Welsh 
of Howell's dire’ cand 





ible. \Wone 
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lightning-riven a ‘ap ithe ghastly 


relies of mortality. . 
As henoted ‘tite: girl's seu, 2 the 
convulsive: shuddering whic 
Wleydell c 


frame, “Bettram appeal- 
a *, SO 

ome now take eo Villiers. 
Let were icaaamie ton}@n @ur way. I 
will returtf Sthat I may 


make search in 

“May I beg OF 
return alone for the aid ; T will Bip, 
watch. “Take Miss Dornton also. I shall be in 
no danger, for Leo will guard me. I cannot— 
= from this spot until I know the 
result.” 

Bertram, looked at her anxiously and anbi- 
ously. 

«T will stay too!” cried Aricia. “It is my 

right. Ah, he isdead! Everard, my Everard. 
He is dead, and I too will die! Oh, my dear 
one, how could you leave me? How could you 
leave her who loved you so—who ‘has no life 
wat? in yours ?” 

» girl's pitiful tones rang through the re- 
odiets sof the grove. Even in her utter woe the 
words«struck Clarice like a deadly stab.‘ It 
was alltrue then. The charges which the: ex- 
secretary had made had been well founded. 
The man whom she had loved so fondly had 
relinquished her affection, her society, for’ that 
of ' this half-savage creature beside her. But 
this was at least no time for such thoughts. 

As Aricia’s wail rang out, a look of interest 
came over Pleydell’s face. He circled.the tree 
several times, tapping it at imtervals.. The 
hollow-sounding response fully justified, his 
conjecture as to the state of the trunk. 

‘Wall ,you not go, Mn Pleydell?” . said 
Clarice, earnestly. 

“You are perfectly determined to stay here 
until—until—the place be explored,’ in any 
case! 

“Utterly resolved.” 


“Yes, perhaps it is as well,” murmured the 
edldier. “She may be able to help if ‘my con- 
jecttre should be verified.” 

“Tam not going to seek Assistance, Miss 
Williers,’””. he ‘said, ‘aloud, “ beeause I think jit 
fust possible that I can ‘tityself* solve ‘this 
mystery with less of delay.” 
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, Alte is only necessary thet I should be able 


itself falling | We 
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. ascend thig trunk in iiiie Rol « dis¢over ione| 
t \ 
_ AndtHatds——” 


one some living being i is not immured 
in it; 

“Good heavens! do you suspect——” 

“Mind, I cannot say who, or even what it 
may be, Miss Villiers. But there is life here,” 
and he tapped the rough bark. ‘It may be life 
of man, or it may be the life of a caged animal, 
which, dying of old age, has sought here soli- 


tude and shelter ; but life is here.” 
He ditimot give the groutid for his supposi- 
tion. Hig sharp mind had already taken in 


something 6f*the relation which this missing 
Lord Bedmond must have held to these two 
women,and he would not tell Clarice that the 
low aoan wiiith his sharp ear had caught in the 
hholfow trunk had arisen after, and as if respon- 

sive to, Aricia’s wild, despairing cry. 
™ Put your head close here, Miss, Villiers,” 
went on; “ju#j Here where this knot has, 
left lite itt Now, hold your breath 
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lessly. 

Leo had: 
was now in better hands. After some cheered 
had been achieved the stout stems of the ivy 
yielded no farther assistance. A considerable 
interval occurred before the lowest fragment of 
a branch was within grasp. 

Stretching out to his utmost reach, Bertram 
Pleydell drove the d-warf’s knife into the rough 
bark, and using this as a casual means of sup- 

rt, succeeded in attaining the summit. As 

e did so, the hazel bushes at some distance 
2 parted cautiously, and framed in their 
greenery appeared the repulsive countenance of 
Lambourne. 

It was withdrawn immediately, and a crash- 
ing noise’amongst the undergrowth seemed to 
indicate that the dwarf was in rapid flight from 
the spot. 

Meanwhile Clarice and Aricia were watching 
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Pleydell’s eyery. movement with devouring 
anxiety.. Arrived at the rough and ged top 
of the hollow trunk, the young man balanced 
himself cautiously for a few seconds. Then he 


began to hurl down outside the tree heavy 
masses. of turf, with the earth attached to the 
roots and large sections of stout bark. 

It would have appeared that the tree had 
been, as it were, roofed with these substances 
which the young soldier was now removing, 
The operation concluded, Bertram leaned over 
the cavity. Apparently nothing rewarded his 
scrutiny into the gloom, for presently he thréw 
an inquiring but dubious shout into the space. 

Clarice and Aricia, leaning their heads 
against the treé’s rough rind, with hushed 
breath, heard plainly the res of a hollow 
groan. It was mot less audible to Pleydell 
above. That,a living being was there immured, 
was now certain, 

Was it Eyerard Redmond ? Sil called 
now.to hitn by name, but the only.nesponse. was 
an oceasiona] :faint.and hoellew groan. The. 





sedi mah looked down at his a with 
a puzzled’ air. 

\. “Therds OA § thtre,t. -hecried, “and, 
upon my soul, I don’t know who it can be but 
the’missing man. If so, we have at least the con- 
solation that he is alive. How the deuce he got 
there, or how the deuce he’s to be got out, I 
can't tell.” 

His apparently light-and indifferent tone was 
in truth assumed to encourage Clarice. He 
readily ascertained now that the interior of the 
tree, perfectly hollow as it was to the roots, was 
so smooth and devoid of any aid either to the 
ascent or the descent that it would be impossible 
for him to rescue the man within, if man it was, 
unaided. 

In that unfrequented spot there was little hope 
of help from any chance passer by. And even 
if such individual presented himself, appliances 
with which to effect the rescue would be want- 
ing. 
For it was clear that there were but two 
métheds of extricating the prisoner. He must 
either‘be drawn up by ropes or an excavatior. be 
made im the trunk of the tree itself of sufficient 
dimension to allow of the passage of a human 
‘body. “Bertram tooked down at his companions 
with « pugsled wir. 

“Tt phe resource but le ‘we should leave 
Leo here in: ch Villiers, and go for 
assistance. Cw aed alone. en Where might 
be-#thancé'@f making a ‘stray passenger along 
“the road by Mrs. Dornton’s’ hear a good 
mwa Pat I raisdl Me Witae fom eee that way.’ 

a stentorian 
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b But T have seen 
ron. Perhaps your 
them ; but it will be a surer way 


that I go to seek and sumnions them.” 


Scarcely waiting for the ready assent of Ber- 
tram and Clarice’s excited approval, Aricia 
struck off into the wood in a direction diverging 
-considerably from{that by which the ‘party ‘had 
‘come. 

No great interval passed tater it became ap- 
parent that the girl’s quest had been success- 
ful, for a-stalwart.countryman, accompanied by 
a well-grown lad, presently broke through the 
bushes. The ,man held a coil of rope in his 
hand, but the dubious“look which his face wore 
sufficiently indicated that he half-feared he was 
the victim of a hoax, 

On catching sight of Clarice and Bertram, 
however, the man’s visage brightened and he 
at once entered into the matter in hand withan 
ample display of energy and unlimited expres- 
sions of wonderment. 

Aricia. was nowhere to be seen: The girl had 
realiséd that if Lambourne brought Mrs. Dorn- 
ton’upon the scene she would be dragged home 
without any satisfaction of the newly-born. hope 
which her heart held. Aricia,did not despair 
of -bafiling her parent for’ at, least sufficiently 
long to verify her own belief in, the identity of 
the prisoner. Concealing herself therefore in 
the thick foliage of the wood as effectually as 
possible, yet in such wise as.to command.a view 
of the tree and its surroundings, Aricia,awaited 
the result.of the. search with hushed breathing 
and a quickly beating breast. 

The man, whom ‘she had found ploughing 
in a field at some’ little distance,+and who -had 
brought his plough lines with him, managed to 
scramble up the tree, followed with more ease 
by the lad. The. latter was then earetuly Tet 
down, and immediately shouted up : 

“Dang it, there be a preinee deon. exe, 
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The hearts of Clarice and the unseen watcher 
sank at the faintly heard words, whose sinister 
purport they could yet comprehend. 

In obedience to instructions from those above 
the lad secured the rope to the unconscious 
form, crying out as he did so : 

“Na, na, he bean’t dead, that’s a sure thing ! 
hid he do groan and moan when one touches 

m 


By the united efforts of Captain Pleydell and 
the ploughman, with what little aid could be 
rendered from below by the boy, the scarcely 
animate object of their solicitude was slowly and 
cautiously drawn up. With equal care it was 
lowered to the green sward where Clarice stood, 
half in agony, half in hope. 


It was he—Lord Everard Redmond. A living’ 


man surely, if that weak, fluttering breath 
might vouch for life; but how changed from 
when.she last saw him. 

For Redmond’s face was colourless as that of 
the dead, and wasted and cadaverous from the 
long famine-pangs which he had undergone. 
His eyes were closed, his fair hair matted 
together by the dank moisture of his prison and 
by large clots of coagulated -blood. 

The latter had.evidently flowed from an ex- 
tensive wound upon the young man’s temple, 
apparently caused by a blow from some blunt 
instrument, or perhaps a heavy fall. 

Clarice knelt. beside the prostrate form and 
raised the heavy head upon her knee. Then, 
forgetting or careless alike of conventionality 
andthe presence of the rescuers who were de- 
scending the oak, she pressed her lips to the 
pallid brow and cried, in sharp tones of agonised 
entreaty: 

«Everard, Everard, speak to me — to 
Clarice !”’ 

Upon some thread of consciousness yet latent 
in the enfeebled brain it was clear that Clarice’s 
appeal struck forcibly, as had done the cry .of 
Aricia not long previously. For a succession of 
feeble yet audible moans proceeded from Red- 
mond’s pale and blue-tinted lips. 

“He lives! Oh, supreme Heaven, how can I 
thank thee!’ ° 

And in the re-action from the tension to 
which her nerves had been subjected during the 
last hour, Clarice-burst into apassion of tears. 
And that other woman, who from her leafy 
covert watched the scene with emotion not less 
hich-strung, echoed mentally Clarice’s prayer. 

But for Aricia were no happy tears of relief. 
A pang, sharp and terrible, was at her heart. 
She knew now one «° the bitterest. experiences 
which a woman can suffer. The kisses of another 
were given to the man she loved, and the un- 
taught girl knew that she had a rival in this 
handsome and stately lady. 

Bertram Pleydell was now kneeling by 
Clarice’s side chafing Lord Redmond’s cold 
hand, while Leo’s pitiful eyes were fixed on the 
young man’s pale, motionless features. The 
ploughboy had been sent to the Manor, and the 
man had been despatched to beat up assist- 
ance. 

The excitement.of an event so unusual lent 
speed to the young rustic’s feet. It had been 
Captain Pleydell’s first thought that on an 
emergency ,so pressing, the hospitaliiy of the 
strange. dweller at: Cloudesley Folly should be 
invoked to receive Lord Redmond temporarily, 
so.as to avoid the risk of bearing him far in his 
exhausted condition. 

Clarice, however, had negatived this project, 
ostensibly on the score.of the improbability that 
Mrs. Dornten would permit her solitude to be 
so, invaded; but perhaps really also in part 
because she feared that Aricia might be too 
perilously near Everard. 

The difficulty was solved by the appearance 
of four sturdy labourers bearing a couple of 
large hurdles. Placing Lord Redmond thereon, 


, they earried him across the fields until in the 


road, they met one of Mr. Vivian’s carriages, 
which the boy had been to the Manor to pro- 
cure. 

Aricia stayed in the wood until the last 
glintpse of the retreating party had disappeared. 
Then she dashed from her refuge at the tery 
moment in which Lambourne and her mother 





came into the open space around the deserted 
oak. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RECOVERY. 


Nay, nay, not so! 
If I unmask him not cajl me, I pray, 
Fool, idiot, madman! Iam all of these 
If he escape me. DEKKER. 


Youru and a strong constitution enabled Lord 
Redmond to recover from the effects of his long 
term of starvation and imprisonment with «a 
rapidity which could have been scarcely looked 
for. It was; therefore, within less than a week 
that he again found himself sufficiently well to 
mix with his fellows. Pale and thin certainly, 
yet physically not so much altered as might have 
been fairly expected. 

Greatly changed, however, both mentally and 
morally by the terrible experience which he had 
undergone. Itcould hardly be otherwise. The 
thoughts which would arise during that long 
solitary vigil when he waited during the slow 
hours face to face with death could hardly have 
passed and left no trace. 

He was very quiet and silent, and observed 
what seemed to others a cautious reticence in 
regard to the strange circumstances in which 
he had been placed. 

Mr. Villiers on returning elate from the 
election, with his blushing honours as a new- 
made M.P. thick upon him, was at first.too 
much engrossed with himself to pay. any great 
degree of attention to Redmond or his story. In 
fact the indifference with which he received the 
news of the discovery of his daughter’s ‘suitor 
was very marked. 

This was probably in a great measure due to 
some imperceptible but carefully managed 
influence of the ex-secretary, who had not only 
laid his plan of campaign out but had already 
began to sound his former patron as. to the views 
of the latter with regard to the projected union 
between Clarice and Redmond. 

However this may have been, by the time that 
the latter was sufficiently recovered to render 
conversation practicable Mr. Villiers’s interest 
in his own novel position had somewhat subsided 
and his curiosity awoke with regard to 
Everard. 

The latter was therefore subjected to a tre- 
mendous amount of fussy questioningand cross- 
examination in regard to his disappearance and 
the strange position in which he was found. 

This procedure did not, however, elicit much 
from the subject of it. In fact so reticent, was 
Lord Redmond regarding the whole affair that 
Mr. Villiers, not unnaturally, believed the young 
man withheld some materialfacts with which he 
could not be unacquainted. 

Everard’s relation of the events which had 
befallen him was, in brief, to the effect that he 
was riding’ through the wood as a short cut to 
Tremawr Manor when he was suddenly felled 
from his horse by a heavy blow on the head 
struck by some person behind and invisible to 
him. When he recovered consciousness he 
found himself imprisoned. Even in the 
obscurity of the narrow space in which he was 
immured he could tell that twilight had far 
advanced. 

He felt weak, and a series of futile struggles 
showed him that he could not escape without aid 
from outside. As night came on, and he could 
see the stars gleam out in the small circular 
opening above his head, a great but vague feel- 
ing of fear stole upon him, and he filled the 
wood with wild but, smothered cries for help. 
They were unavailing, and, worn out and broken 
down, the captive fell into.a troubled. sleep. 

When he awoke he was in total darkness, and 
the air seemed close and heavy with the moist, 
mephitic odours of the earth and dank vegeta- 
tion. Above his head was blackness only, and 
the circular space of starlit sky had gone, not, 
however, to be replaced by,the blue heaven of 
day. 

Then Everard knew that someone must have 
visited the spot during his heavy slumber and 


€ 





closed him in by some means. Both hope and 
fear lay in the thought—hope, for his foe, who- 
ever he might be, had not, at least, fled faraway 
and left the victim to die a death of slow tor- 
ture. But was not his presence even more 
surely fatal thanhisabsence? Had he notcome 
back to make sure no chance of escape should 
be left to the prisoner? And were not his the 
hands which had thus cruelly closed in the living 
tomb that its inmate’s cries might not lead to 
his deliverance? For Everard found that every 
attempt to raise his voice in a shout for help 
died in a struggled groan in the close air. 

On the second night—how, when, or by whom 
Lord Redmond knew not—the tree dungeon was 
again opened. Already confinement and famime 
had begun their work, and though at intervals 
the young man strove to make himself heard, it 
was with a weakened voice and far less chance of 
success. The next morning saw the repetition 
of the closing of the avenue to light or sound, 
and from that time Redmond knew nothing. 

Mr. Villiers was not naturally a very astute 
man, but there were discrepancies in Lord Red- 
mond’s narrative apparent even to him. That 
aman of the young nobleman’s stature, mounted 
as he was on a horse of sixteen hands, could be 
struck from behind in the manner he had de- 
seribed seemed; well nigh impossible, and the 
difficulty of belief in the tale was rendered still 
greater by the fact that the severe wound which 
the young man’s head bore was in front. 

The fact that no apparent motive could be 
assigned for the assault and the subsequent ex- 
traordinary conduct of the perpetrator or per- 
petrators of the outrage increased the difficulty, 
which was not lessened by the inability of Lord 
Redmond to fasten his suspicions on anyone. 

Plunder had elearly not been the motive 
which instigated the crime, for the young man’s 
valuable gold,watch and costly diamond rings 
were left untouched. But if revenge had been 
the provocation of the affair, surely its victim 
must harbour some suspicion. 

Mr. Villiers was extremely anxious that the 
whole affair should be placed in the hands of 
the local constabulary. They would be far 
more likely, he thought, to follow up any slight 
clue to a successful issue than any private indi- 
vidual could be. 1f, as seemed almost certain, the 
perpetrator of the assault had been assisted by 
an accomplice, detection might be possible 
through the cupidity or apprehension of this 
instrument. 

But Lord Redmond insisted that no steps 
should be taken in the business, at least till he 
was sufficiently recovered to control the investi- 
gations personally. 

Meanwhile Clarice underwent a daily course 
of harrowing thought. She had seen her lover 
but for very brief interviews, during which a 
pronounced constraint had characterised them 
both. For Clarice, the mental suffering she 
underwent, although changed in kind, was not 
less in degree than it had been during Everard’s 
absence. For she knew now that at least his 
heart was not wholly in her keeping, and the 
knowledge was very bitter to the high-spirited 
girl. Thatshe would at last condone her lover’s 
fault, some unspoken instinct told her. But 
that would not be until the sin against her 
own supremacy had been acknowledged and 
repented of. The'interview in which the ex- 
planations necessary for this object must be 
made would be one both embarrassing and pain- 
ful alike to Everard and herself, and was not to 
be thought of until he had made some consider- 
able progress towards recovery. 

Would that be before their next temporary 
parting ? sheasked herself. 

For Mr. Villiers had decided to return to 
town at the close of the week in order to occupy 
his seat in the House for the short time be- 
fore the' end of the session, and he had also 
pressed Lord Redmond to have another week of 
quiet and rest with them at the town mansion 
of the Villiers’s, but the young man had elected 
to go to his father’s country seat for a short 
sojourn so soon as he was able to travel. 

Notwithstanding the interest in his newly- 
found relative which had induced Captain Pley- 
dell to seek Lord Boscawen, the men did not 
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appear to take to each other kindly at ther first 
interview. And this want of reciprocity became 
more marked on farther intercourse. The fault 
was not on the part of the soldier, whose over- 
tures and interests were of the frankest 
character. But the manner of the ex-secretary 
was cold, if not actually repellant, and naturally 
the interest the captain was prepared to feel in 
him waned rapidly. 7 

Not that this seemed likely to cause Bertram 
Pleydell to abridge his stay at the Manor. Mr. 
Villiers had pressed the young man to remain 
at Tremawr until the family left for town, and 
the soldier acceded readily. 

Perhaps the military training had not 
endowed him with much finesse, or possibly he 
was one of those men who have no power to 
make their countenances hide their thoughts. 
However that may be the captain’s tell-tale face 
had given reason to Lord Boscawen for the 
entertainment of a feeling very like hate 
against his relative. 

This cause was Bertram’s evident admiration 
of Miss Villiers. Of course, as the soldier 
knew, she was the fiancée of another, and that 
other, a friend; his admiration was kept within 
the platonic limits which honour and good 
society alike demand im similar cases. But to 
Lord Boscawen’s jealous and suspicious temper 
Pleydell was a prospective rival, in the event 
of Everard’s relinquishment of his pretensions 
or Clarice’s rejection of them. 

And Clarice, though the farthest in the world 
from a coquette, seemed to find pleasure in the 
young man’s society. The occasions when they 
met appeared to be almost the only times when 
the girl escaped from the gloom which was now 
becoming almost habitual with her, into some 
approach to her former ordinary happy gaiety. 
No doubt the fact that in company they had 
pursued the search which gave Lord Redmond 
to the world of living managain had done much 
to bring Clarice and Pleydell together. And 
then the young officer had been her lover’s 
friend in the past. 

It was the evening of the last day of the 
Villiers’s stay at Tremawr. Upon one of the 
long terracés which ran along the front of the 
mansion a little group stood conversing. They 
were Clarice, Lord Boscawen and Captain Pley- 
dell. 

“TI suppose we shall meet before the season is 





over, Boscawen ?” observed the soldier. 

‘* My movements are necessarily uncertain,” | 
responded the ex-secretary. 

“Of course. You might receive advice of | 
your father’s whereabouts any day, and then, I 
presume, you would seek him at once ?” j 
Lord Boscawen hesitated. 

‘Yes—ah—that is to say—yes, I suppose | 
so. 
“When he hears the good news he will count | 
the minutes until you are enfolded in his arms. | 
He is the dearest old man on the face of the | 
earth.” : 

Lord Boscawen made no reply; but Clarice 
gave a faint smile at the young man’s enthu- 
siasm. 

“IT know Lord Boscawen must reciprocate 
the feeling,” she said. “I look forward myself 
with great pleasure to seeing his father solely 
in consequence of your panegyrics, Mr. Pleydell. 
How much more then must his son share in the 
feeling ?” 

“You will say that I have not exaggerated, 
Miss Villiers. Nay, I have not even held npa 
very dim mirror to nature. He is the noblest 
man whom I have ever known. None such ex- 
ists in our younger generation.” 

“You think then, with our Laureate, that 
however we boast ourselves we are now but ‘a 
puny breed ?’ ” 

The young man laughed lightly. 

“Yes, intellectually and morally I fear we 
ire,” he said. “In thews and bulk I daresay 
there isn’t much falling off from crusading 
times.” Then, turning to Boscawen he con- 
tinued: “Then if you have not taken a journey 
to the East to meet the pater before that time, 
I shall see you again amongst the birds. Are 





you a good shot?” 


«IT have never been amongst the stubbles in 
my life. But where shall we meet ?” 

“Papa has asked Captain Pleydell to have 
some shooting at Tremawr,” observed Clarice. 

Boscawen’s brow gloomed visibly at the 
announcement. He endeavoured to appear un- 
embarrassed, however, as he replied : 

“I am happy to hear that we are to meet 
again so soon, Pleydell. You must be my tutor 
in the art of bringing down my birds neatly.” 

“Yes, Iand Redmond will coach you. That 
dear old fellow will be in first-rate form by that 
time. He was much improved to-day. By the 
way, have you seen him yet ?” 

The question seemed to cause Lord Boscawen 
some discomfort. 

No,” he said, slowly, “not yet.” 

Clarice was watching him closely, and marked 
his embarrassment. It added strength to her 
doubts. For she had never relinquished her 
idea that in all probability the man to whose 
machinations Lord Redmond had been so nearly 
sacrificed was the ex-secretary. 

Who else could have any interest in his 
death or disappearance? The girl could never 
overcome the sentiments of repugnance and 
fear with which the bland, soft-spoken Basil 
Olyfaunt of yore had inspired her. And she 
dreaded him still more now that he was rich and 
powerful. 

Sometime, she knew not when ; somehow, she 
could not tell in what, manner, she felt a pre- 
sentiment that Lord Boscawen would hold her 
life’s happiness in his hands. 

“Redmond was asking me about you,” re- 
sumed the captain. “ Mr. Villiers had told him 
of your good fortune, and ‘he said he should be 
glad to have the pleasure of congratulating 
you.” 

Boscawen could not repress a sneer as he 
said : 

* At his friend’s expense 

“Oh, I see what you mean. Well, that’s all 
the fortune of war! He couldn’t well condole 
with me on an event which I regard with the 
most unfeigned satisfaction. Any interests of 
my own—supposed interests rather—are as 
nothing in the comparison with your father’s 
happiness in the recovery of his son.” 

“T will see Lord Redmond before he starts. 
He returns to Cumberland, I believe.” 

“Yes, to his father’s place.” 

Lord Boscawen looked meaningly at Clarice. 
Soon after, as they strolled along the terrace 
in the rosy evening sunlight, he found time to 
whisper to Clarice when the captain was a little 
in advance : 

« Tt will be better that Redmond should be in 
Cumberland.” 

There was a curious mixture of inquiry and 
latent contempt in the tone. Clarice detected 
and comprehended it. 

“ Why, Lord Boscawen ?” she said, looking at 
him steadily. 

“Because he will not again risk his life 
through a secret assignation with Aricia Dorn- 
ton.” 
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(To be Continued.) 








“IT’S ME.” 


PassineG a neat little martin-box of a house 
one evening, we happened to see a man waiting 
for admittance. At the instant a green blind 
from above just opened a little way, and by the 
gaslight we caught a glimpse of a pair of 
brilliant eyes and a flutter of something white, 
and a bird-like voice said, ‘“‘ Who’s there ?” “ It’s 
me,” was the brief response. 

The eyes and flutter disappeared from the 
window like stars in a cloud, and we almost 
fancied as we passed on we could hear the pat- 
tering of two little feet on the stairs winged 
with welcome. It was a trifle; it all happened 
in an instant; but it haunted us for an hour. 
“Tt’s me!’ Amid the jar of the great city, 
those words fell on the quick ear aloft and met 
a glad response. “It’s me!” And who was 
me? The pride of a life’s heart, no doubt; the 





tree a vine was clinging to; ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faithful,” in the best sense of the word. “It’s 
me !” 

. Many there are who would give half their 
hearts, and more than half in them, for one such 
recognition in this wide, wide world. In the city, 
in the directory, at the post-office, he is known 
as A. B.C., Esq., but on that threshold, and 
within those walls, “it’s me,” and nothing 
more : and what more is there one would like 
to be? Few of all the hearts that beat so 
wildly, warmly, sacly, slowly, can but recognise 
a true soul amid the din and darkness of the 
world, in that simple and eloquent, ‘It’s me.” 











CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. 





Some curious instances of retribution have 
occurred from time to time. In May, 1762, a 
weaver of Nottingham brought home a loin of 
veal and told his wife to cook it for dinner. As 
he did not return to that meal, she put the veal 
aside, untouched. In the evening he came 
back and gave hera steak to prepare for him, 
saying that he did not care for the veal then. 
After eating the steak he complained of horrible 
pains, and finally died of convulsions. The meat 
he had brought in the mornihg he had rubbed 
with poison, hoping that his wife would eat it, 
and she had fried the steak in the drippings of 
the dish intended for her destruction. 

In England, while two divers were employed 
in removing the remnants of a shipwreck, they 
found a tin case full of sovereigns. Both seized 
it and struggled for its possession, until one 
contrived to smash the window in the other’s 
helmet. The unfortunate man was drowned, 
and in hauling his body to the surface, it 
became entangled with the air-tube of the other 
and broke it. The murderer was found dead 
beside the treasure he had wrested from his 
victim, whose fate he had shared. 





Tue Westminster Industrial Exhibition, which 
is now closed, has been visited by upwards 
of 100,000 persons. It contains 6,000 exhibits, 
the genuine product of the working classes, and 
has been pronounced by the Earl of Beaconsfield 
to be an honour to the country. 

Amone the new French linen fashions are 
coloured tablecloths, to throw up in greater dis- 
tinctness and relief the ornamental dishes and 
glasses, and vases which now adorn the dinner 
table. Among these tablecloth patterns is one 
entirely floral, in water lilies, rushes and waving 
masses, inclining towards the centre of the cloth 
and drooping down; towards the border are 
roses, jasmines, violets, etc. 

In the Agony Column of the “Times” re- 
cently was an advertisement for a fair creature 
of sweet seventeen, whose array of jewellery 
and linen embroidered with a coronet show that 
she belonged to the Upper Ten. She has left 
home taking with her a toy terrier, and the two 
must have got them to a nunnery; for the next 
item of description we read is that the young 
lady had a cross tattooed upon her right leg. 

TraveLLing Dresstne Baes:—A choice of 
500 of these useful articles, at very reasonable 
prices, at Parkins and Gotto’s, from two to 
twenty guineas, very roomy, and fitted in the 
most perfect manner with writing and dressing 
materials, for ladies or gentlemen. Hand bags, 
waist bags, carriage bags, courier bags, -port- 
manteaus, ladies’ travelling dress ‘trunks, over- 
land trunks, hat and bonnet boxes.—Parkins 
and Gotto, 27 and 28, Oxford Street, W. 

“ CaT-0’-NINE-TAILS” was named, according 
to Brewer’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’’ 
from the punishment having been first inflicted 
on board ship where ropes would be handy. In 
naval and maritime parlance, several of the 
ropes belong to a ship’s rigging are called 
cats,” as “cat —- ” for bracing the 
shrouds, “ cat-falls,” which pass over the ‘ cat- 
head,” and communicate with the “ cat-block,” 
etcetera. 
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THE 
MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


OR, 


WHO MARRIED THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O’Hara’s Wife.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 
AT THE BALL. 


A woman fiend, oh, tigress heart, 
Wrapped in the guise of light! 

All glittering was the poisoned dart 
That stole his heart that wintry night. 


Litas heard a light step. The next moment 
a lady stood before her—a lady dressed in pearl 
grey brocaded silk with much lace about her 
white, long, slender throat. She wore a collar 
of diamonds, and on her slender wrists flashed 
broad bands of the same gems. Her hair was 
of palest gold; it was gathered simply in a 
‘knot at the back of a small shapely head held 
high. A diamond star glittercd amid the 
folds. 

The lady’ was about the age of Edith, the 
mother of Lilias. She was pale and fair, with a 
high-bred nose, large blue eyes, thin lips; but 
her face was inexpressibly good, honest, sweet, 
and compassionate. Lilias looked up at her 
and smiled a smile of confidence, almost of love, 
at the first sight of this woman. And yet 
how strange and capricious does fate appear at 
times. 

This woman in brocade and diamonds, to- 
wards whom the warm heart of Lilias went 
forth so eagerly, was in reality none other than 
Grace, Countess of Penrythan, she who was the 
tival.of her mother, Edith, she who now occu- 
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[AFTER THE DANCE.] 


pied the place which the unhappy Edith should 
of right have occupied in those far off days of 
her desolate youth; and the children of Grace ? 
they were the ladies Eva and Laura, whereas 
Lilias should have been the Lady Lilias. 

And she had wandered barefoot while they 
had rolled along life’s highway in chariots of 
ease. Lilias knew all of this sad story of a 
man’s faithlessness and a woman’s sufferings, 
and she divined, partly by instinct, who this 
lady was, for she had seen a photograph of the 
Countess of Penrythan once in a window in 
London. And yet she said to herself: 

« After all, what a sweet face this woman has. 
She is not handsome; she is not grand, though 
she is a countess. One only feels certain that 
she is good.” 

Lilias had been pointed out to Grace by the 
insolent Lady Overbury who was at the ball, and 
who always insisted on being an habitué of what- 
ever house the earl oceupied. 

“ There is the daughter of that governess who 
was at Penrythan eighteen years ago,” Laurette 
had said. “I should advise _you to question her. 
You will find that all I say is right.” 

Lady Penrythan was strong in well doing, 
but ie still loved her thankless lord most pas- 
sionately. All her married life (dating from 
that dreadful day in the gardens of the hotel at 
the German watering place, when herself, con- 
cealed by a belt of pushes, she had first heard 
her husband and Laurette declare, the one his 
love for Laurette, the other her power over the 
earl), she had suffered a martyrdom of what we 
will not call jealousy, for the soul of the coun- 
tess was too elevated to be subject to the more 
savage promptings of that most natural, yet 
most selfish, passion; but she had suffered as 
the good suffer, who feel that usurpers hold the 
place which Heaven designed for them. She 
had suffered, but she had suffered patiently and 
nobly. 

For years the infamous Laurette had followed 
thé earl and the countess from place to place, 
and Grace had known of clandestine meetings 
and walks. She had not even remonstrated 
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where she knew that remonstrance would be 
useless. Then had comeachange. The woman 
married Sir Stephen Overbury, and somehow 
the earl ceased to care for her. 

By a subtle instinct Grace had discovered 
that she no longer had a real rival in Laurette. 
Her heart felt lighter than it had ¢one for years. 
Laurette still visited at the town and country 
houses of the Penrythans, still had a certain 
very mysterious power over the earl, but Grace 
remembered her strange declaration that 
another woman had the right to claim him as 
her husband. 

Now did Laurette know of some mock mar- 
riage, not with herself, perhaps, but with some 
other woman which might turn out to be a real 
one if it were looked into? As time went on 
there gathered something about this idea which 
looked more and more like real facts, so that of 
late the countess had almost come to the con- 
clusion that Edith Chantry had been a more 
real rival than Laurette; that, perhaps, in the 
sight of Heaven she was even Alfred’s wife, and 
if so, what would be the duty of Grace? This 
woman was a countess who wore diamonds and 
went to court, but there was not a more high- 
souled, self-sacrificing saint under Heaven. 

Let her once find out that Edith is the real 
married wife of Alfred, her lord, and she would 
go into solitude and leave her place. At the 
same time there was a strange, sweet, solemn 


‘voice in the soul of Grace which spoke to her 


now and anon, and told her that a like sacrifice 
would be useless; that she, and she alone, was 
the lawful wife of. Alfred, her beloved lord. 


* * * * » 


‘I don’t mean to be uncourteous,” said the 
countess, sweetly, “but I have so many guests. 
I sent you a card of invite. Is not your name 
Mademoiselle Martin ?” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

Lilias rose to her feet when the countess spoke 
to her. She blushed crimson. She wondered 
what this high-souled woman thought of her 
and her mother. 
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“Sit down, my child,” said the countess, | 
gently. 

Lilias sat down, and Lady Penrythan sat 
down beside her. 

*T have taken a deep interest in you,” began 
the countess. “I did met invite Madame Don- 
netta. I thought almost she would understand 
why; but I sent for you that if possible you 
may be a sort of link. I wish always to do 
what is right and just: Am/‘I at all eompre- 
hensible to you, my child, or.am I speaking in 
strange enigmas ?”’ 

“TI think, madame, that—perhaps I under- 
stand you,” said Lilias; “but yet, if itis as Ef 
think, are you not more tham’ human if—if you 
have anything but contemptor—for me.” 

“And why for you?’ the countess asked, 
gently. 

Madame, I supposed that you guessed who 
Tam?” 

** And who are you, my child?” the countess 
asked ia her sweetly thrilling tomes. “ Answer 
me domestly and truthfully. Who do yon be- 
lieve yourself to be?” 

* Tam the child of Madame Donnetia, whose 
maiden name was Edith Chantry.” 

There was a pause for a moment, then the 
countess said : 

“That tale has reached my ears through a 
person who has chosen to watch you and your 
mother. Thou, tell me who.do you suppose 
your father is ?” 4 

“Madame, don’t ask me, don’t. It is too 
8 ge, teo awful. You--you know the story 
of my mother’s life, do you not?” 

At this ‘moment the young officer returned 
with the ice to Lilias gay and smiling. When 
he saw the countess he bowed quite profoundly. 
Lady Penrythan turmed, and with ready tact 
entered into light and eheerful conversation 
with the young man. 

Then, seeing that he regarded the beautiful 





Lilias as his partner, she arose and said, smil- 
ing, and with an inclination ef Her graceful | 
head. 


“T will bid you adieu for the present, made- 
moiseNeé, but I hope to resume our conversation 
again before you leave Beaubois. After supper 
T shall be in the blue cabinet. Will yon ask 
any of the servarits to comduct you there ?” 

The countess spoke English which, ‘the 
Austrian gentleman understood bat imperfectly. 
Lilias was not sorry at the imterruption.. To 
her it seemed dreadful that she should be called 
upon to tell Lady Penrythan ‘to her faee that 
she believed that gentle lady’s ‘passionately 
loved husband, the earl,.to be her father. Nay, 
that im her estimation the countess was no 
countess, but that she whom the world: knew 
as Donnetta, the great singer, was in truth 
Countess of Penrythan. 

‘*She never knew of his previous marriage, or 
she would never so have wronged my mother. 
It is not in her to wrong. How heavily will 
the punishment fall on that noble-souled woman 
—[I am confidant that she is a noble-souled 
woman,” 

The Austrian led her away and again Lilias 
mingled in ‘the ‘dance. She.was bolicited to 
dance by one after ancther. There was not 
much opportunity for conversation amid the 
whirl and: dazzle and music of the ball, but 
Lilias saw every:now and anon in the mazes of 
the dance the mam with the strange: black eyes 
whom she had first:danéed with. 

*T hope he will not ask me again. 
he watches me!” 

And the man did watch her, and in a manner 
she could not at all understand... There was 
nothing of the humility in his glance which 
usually attends admiration.:.On the’ contrary, 
Lilias fancied that at times his face expressed 
@® very malignant dislike. 

I wonder what his name is?” shé asked her- 
self. “He has written it, I suppose, in my 
yee and now that I come to think of it, 

ought to have waltzed with him again, or is 
he now coming to claim- me? Ah, yes; the 
music strikes up; itis so, indeed. No, Iwill not 
waltz with him; I will tell him I am tired. Oh, 
how terrible are ‘these conventional rules: of 
society which compel one to be so polite to 


Oh, how J 





people against whose presence one’s heart and 


| soul rebel !”” 


The officer came up and smiled a very wooden 
amd unpleasant smile. It showed, imdeed, his 
very white and even teeth, bué#t wasa detest- 
able‘smile notwithstanding. 

“The great honour ?” said the gentleman, 
holding out his arm. 

* Thank you, monsieur, but you naust exeuse 
me. Ihave decided not to dance @gain before 
the supper, I am quite fatigued.” 

‘Then allow me to conduct yom ito the -te- 
freshment room ?”’ ; 

“A thousand thanks—no. I do motmeed any 
refreshment.” 

* Then, in that case’may I take @ seat meal 
you, for Isee there is room, and the imexpres- 
sible fascination of your presence will console 
me for all the past trials of my life.” 

Lilias put wp her lip withan inflexion of scorm 
that was not lost upon the man who had paid 
her this ridiculous, inflated compliment. She 
showed him by her silemee that she valued it’ 
emactly at what it wag ! 

Mademoiselle wagy ile, talking 


with the very same and news-vendi 
. chatty ne ine 


gentleman who had 

to a certain old lady 
ecarté with an ancient’ 
room. / 

The man with thed@bestable smile continued 
to pay-falsome and meaningless compliments to 
Lihas, to whieh she only vouchsafed momd-, 
syllabic replies, but. sire listemed at the»same 
time t© the comversation of the old chatty 
centleman, for hewas:speaking aow of people 
whose natmes she had heard ones, with whom 
she was well aware that her mother’s early life: 
had been intimately »commected. 

“That is Lady ; She ds certainly 
Her husband “is, stramge to say, am 
energetic Liberal m politics, theugi: he ia of! 
good fantily—the Baron Guildown, “Surrey 
people; she is half -sister~to the earl—was 
formerly Lady Bertha Anerly. The other sister 
is in India, married to the Governor General, 
Sir Lincoln Fox. She is equally lovely. ;Did 
you ever see anybody so animated, and -so talk- 
ative in all your. life as Lady Guildown? She 
is most active and energetic at election. times, 
drives about the townand borough of Northcote, 
which ‘her husband represents in Parliament, 
with the horses heads decked in crimson 
rosettes, and with -streamers. of the same 
attached to her own dress and the cushions of 
the carriage. You seé she has ‘one of those 
lovély ‘pink and white complexions that can 
assort with any and every colour. You would 
never think that young looking creature was 
the mother of six children, would you? Well, 
she can’t be more than twenty-seven, I think, 
at the most, and looksseventeen at a ball. That 
magnificent woman in black velvet, and wear- 
ing those enormous emeralds. set in diamonds, 
is the Dowager Countess of Penrythan, step- 
mother of the earl.” 

Lilias started. How was it that. an electric 
thrill shot through her veins when she found 
herself close to the once beautiful and still 
stately Countess of Penrythan? Yonder, then, 
was the womam whose cold, cruel gibes, had 
driven the unhappy Edith to the mad step of 
leaving the house to which her, husband had re- 
turned in the fury of a pitiless storm, late at 
night, and in the depth of winter. Had 
Edith remained,that night at the Castle of 
Penrythan Lilias would have been born under 
the roof of that lordly mansion. As itwas—het 
mother bad told her all the painful story—she 
had been born in @ barn. 

“ So that is the dowager,” said Lilias to; her+ 
self ; “let me study her face., Ah, it is not. 4 
noble one. . There are lines of cunniag.and 
meanness and cruel pride impressed upon it 
Her hair.is silver-—she has disdained to dye it. 
Her headgear is of white lace, pearls, and 
emeralds. Her black velvet robe is like a queen’s, 
and she sits there on that divan talking like a 
queen to her courtiers to:those who surround 
her. That Marie Stuart’s widow’s cap with the 
pearls and emeralits, becomes her admirably. 
Age such as hers is as attractive as youth She 


inting out 
was mow | i 
Adonis in an. ining 


is like a picture of Marie Antoinette that I 
have seen somewhere. Then—good heavens !— 
is yonder stately dame my step-grandmother ? If 
she ever acknowledged me could I ever reverence 
her?” Anda voice deep down in the heart of 
Lilias answered, “ No.” 

Just then the gong sounded and warned the 
gay assembly that the festive hour of supper had 
arrived. 

“ Now you will see one of the best laid tables 
ia Beance—I might say the best,” said the old 
: , Offering his arm to Mademoiselle 

“ The earl never does things by halves.’” 

Atthe same time the cavalier on the left of 
Lédias arose and offered her his _— She was 
perforce compelled to take it and so to accept 
this detestable escort as a companion during the 

which was spread fortwo hundred 

guests. | ushers led the’way, and the com- 
ypamy streamed out through the hall across a 
segond wing of the mansion deyoted to pictures 
into the truly magnificent banquet- 


are mot going to describe the supper, the 
account of which half filled the papers the follow- 
i , the erystal, the porcelain, 
‘and-silver plate were ‘nil superb, while 
eatth, air, and water had been ransacked to pro- 
eure the delicacies that were laid in dlegant 
abundamee before the guests. The-wines were 
Gf the best. 


« Tt is liken feaspof the gods,” said the man 
on the left of Lilias; “but you are in my esti- 
mation the Of the whole assembly.” 

“ Momsieur, do.you wish to please me?” asked 
Lilias, a faint smile. 

“a eam-you ask me?” 

Phen pry me no more of those compliments, 


if you|pledse.”’ 

Whereupon the officer at once devoted his 
time @udvattention to the delicate viands and 
delisioad wines with which the table abounded. 
What was his name? Lilias had more than 
once asked herself that question, and yet had 
not looked at her programme, so inconsistent 
are we all at times. 

Lilias ate with but little appetite, for her 
nerves were overwrought, She was filled with 
excitement respecting her coming interview with 
the Countess of Pentythau } also she was enyaged 
in watchitig the dowager, and wondering if that 
stern and queen-like personage was her grand- 
mother. 

There was also another woman present who 
excited the:attention of Lilias.. Lady Owerbury 
sat exactly opposite to Lilias. She wore pale 
pink’ ‘satin, with diamonds and dpals. Her 
beauty, thanks partly to art, was resplendent 
that night. Her great, cold, cruel blue eyes 
watched every movement of Lilias’ witha hungry 
hatred. How much, how little, of the mystery 
of the earl’s love’ was known “to this terrible 
Lady Overbury? Lilias had heard that she was 
now actually on avisit at the’‘Chateau Beaubois. 

Where, all this time, was the,garl? Lilias 
had not seénm ‘him during’ the evening, so that 
she would not beable’ to“report to ‘her mother 
anything concerning his reception of her. Filled 
with ‘all these thoughts, hatnteéd by theyeiuel, 
watchfuleyes of Lady Overbuty, tormented’ by 
the presence of the. man at ler side, it was.no 
wonder if the delicate viands at the earl’s superb 
‘supper failed: to:tempt the ‘appetite of [poor 
Lilias.' When atlength the entertainment came 
té'a elose Lilias arose hurriedly. | ts 

“I wish to be directed to the! blne cabinet 
roomh,” she'said, appealing toasatvant whd was 
passing by. 

« Alidw me?” said’ the man.,whose eyes and 
presence had haunted Lilias all the, evening. 
“I know my way all over this old chateau, I 
have visited here. so often when,.a boy at the 
time the count lived here. .He and, my father 
were like brothers,” boli : 

What could Liliasdo ? Shetarned desperately 
to mademoiselle, who steod neag to her, and said 
rapidly in English : 

“Excuse me to that. man; I hate him. ‘The 
countess has asked me to go to her in the blue 
cabinet after the supper. ._Idon’t wish that man 
to.condnect me,” * 


} 





_ Ma chére ! you will-give offence,” cried old 
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Mademoiselle Patini, who had become exhilarated 
hy some champagne, and who was very well 
pleased with the person who had given offence 
to Lilias, ‘You must allow him to conduct you. 
Remember what, important results may hang 
on. the faet of your creating a favourable im- 
pression on the countess. She is the, most 
venerous, noble woman under the sun. If she 
thought it was right, that your mother should 
take her place——” 

“Oh! hush, hush, mademoiselle! Don’t 
speak in so loud and excited a key,” cried Lilias. 
‘Let me go along with this man.” 

‘*He is the Chevalier Pousard,” cried made- 
moiselle; “one of the most distinguished men 
in the Hungarian army, though he is in reality 
French, as he told, me.” 

“Why, then, does he not fight for France?” 
thought, Lilias. 

In a somewhat sullen mood the beautiful girl 
allowed. Pousard to lay, her small hand within 
the bend of his arm,,and thus piloted, she 
threaded her way through the crowded rooms, 
then along the richly-scented consertatories. 
Anon they crossed the hall, and passed into a 
narrow winding passage. 

It was a very long time before the slightest 
suspicion of M. Pousard’s good faith crossed the 
mind of Lilias. She was so full of, her antici- 
pated interview with the countess in the blue 
boudoir where there would not be anybody to 
interfere or interrupt; but when she found the 
passage become so narrow that two could not 
walk abreast, when the lights left behind grew 
dimmer and dimmer, when Pousard pushed her 
roughly before him, and growled out, “make 
haste’’—indeed, he spoke the words quite inso- 
lently in, French, “ depeché toi,” said he—she 
started, and a panic seized her. 

“This is not the way to the ecabinet.of the 
countess,” she said. 

“Is itmot? Please to continue. 
way.” 

«« Not with you, monsieur. I—TI do not care 
now if I offend you or not. You are not 
behaving like a gentleman. I do not believe 
this is the way to the apartment of the coun- 
tess.’ 

An insulting laugh cut short the words of 
Lilias. A rough, powerful hand was placed on 
her shoulder. Another hand, equally powerful, 
was held over her mouth, so that she could not cry 
out, and then. the strong wretch lifted the slight 
girl in his. arms and rushed along the passage at 
a great speed. 

Soon he came to a door which he pushed. It 
went forward, and disclosed. a, hideous flight of | 
steep stone steps leading down into a noisome 
dungeon. There was an oil lamp fixed in a 
bracket in the whitewashed wall below. ‘his 
lighted the ruffian whe held Lilias in his brutal 
grasp. 

‘Now, if you cry out,” said | he, “ by the 
powers of evil I will throttle you.’ 

“Tell me,” said Lilias, “what harm have I 
done you? Qh! if you are a man——” 

“Come,along,’ repeated Pousard; ‘don’t 
waste time in words. If you don’t walk. down 
these stairs I'll throttle you.” 

« Are you mad, monsieur’? What harm have 
T done you?” 

“ None, that IL kmow of; only I hate your 
smooth skin and great beight eyes. Ay, I was 
once as, handsome.” 

*¢ Monsieur!” 

“The murder is.out,”” said the other, giving 
Lilias a vicious pineh. “I. am madewoiselle, 
noi monsienr. But I. was told what todo, and 
I have done it.” 

“What, you are a woman?” cried Lilias, 
**Oh, have pity !” 

“T tell you I am strong enough to ‘throttle 
you, and I will do it if you don’t descend those 
stairs.” 


This is the 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


A spiteful woman 
With a barbed tongue. 


Trrtas at .once.came to the conclusion that 
she was attacked by her old enemy, Lady Over- 








bury. She wasat this splendid féte ; 
contrived that Lilias should be invited to it, 
and she had paid this woman, Pousard, to lead 
her to this horrible prison-house under the 
chateau. Probably it was quite true that 
Pousard had known the chateau from her early 
youth; she had once been a servant of the ab- 
sent count. 

“Ts.it my life that this woman seeks ?” Lilias 
asked herself; and then it seemed to her that 
life was a fair and precious boon worth making 
a violent effort to preserve. 

The woman Pousard was terribly strong; 
she was about thirty-five years of age, in the 
very prime and yigour of her powers. Her 
hands seemed made of steel. She grasped the 
shoulder of beautiful Lilias and shook her like 
a reed is shaken in a storm. 

“You think yourself a beauty, mademoiselle,” 
she said, savagely, “ but you won’t be a beauty 
when you have lived a little while down there! 
The atmosphere is not. very good. You have 
made some enemies in spite of your bright eyes 
and red lips. Now, if you don’t walk down 
those steps quietly I shall throw you down 
without ceremony, and I don’t think my reward 
will be any the less, because as I have had the 
honour already to inform you, you are not at all 
a favourite in some quarters.” 

This woman Pousard, in her man’s attire, was 
certainly a very clever, very unscrupulous 
person. She was an actress at one of the in- 
ferior theatres, and really performed admirably 
in burlesque in man’s attire. She danced 
superbly, could fence and even box to perfec- 
tion. She spoke her own language—French, 
with fluency and correctness. 

Mademoiselle Pousard was chiefly penetrated 
with one idea—the advisability of making as 
much money as possible. For money’s sake 
she would do and dare literally anything. 

«* Will you go down with me quietly, or will 
you not ?”’ pursued Mademoiselle Pousard, siill 
with her grasp of steel upon the shoulder of 
Lilias, “‘ because as I said I will fing you down 
if you don’t go quietly !” 

*« And tell me, am I to be starved to death 
down there? Is it my life that Lady Overhury 
seeks ?”’ 

“I know nothing,” the woman answered; 
“also allow me to remind you that I have not 
onee mentioned the name of Lady Overbury. 
You, and you alone, Lave done so, and now, if 
you please, descend.” 

Up to this time Lilias had been clinging to 
| the railing which went down the staircase, but 
the strong handsof the woman Pousard loosened 
her hold, so that she felt herself in danger of 
falling. 

« Madame, have you no pity ?” began Lilias. 

« Not an atom,” responded ‘Pousard, “3 xcept 
for those who pay me.” 

“I will pay you,” again began Lilias, “at 
least my mother will.” 

Pousard looked greedily at the magnificent 
rubies that Lilias wore. 

“Ts that necklace setin diamonds your own ?” 
she asked. 

‘No, it is my mother’s.” 

“It is worth, if real, ten thousand francs 
asked Pousard. 

* Quite as much or more,” Lilias answered. 

“ Ah, well, then give me that necklace and I 
will see if I can liberate you, say to-morrow,” 
said the woman. 

“ But that is impossible,” 
“it is my mother’s.’ 

“Well, if I took it to your mother and told 
her that I knew where you were concealed, 

would she give me ten thousand francs to bring 
you safe home like the lost sheep of little 
Bopeep ?” asked Pousard, with a sneer. 

“ She would, Iam certain!” eried Lilias. 

Pousard burst into a scornful laugh. 

“Happily I know rather too much of the 
world to believe that theory,” she said. “I 
know that madame, your mother, would send 
for a policeman, and instead of four hundred 
pounds of your English money, which makes 
ten thousand francs of ours, I should have a 
prison cell and bread and water. No, that won’t 
do. Keep your jewels, they will do you little 


r 


Lilias answered, 


she had’ 


| gret that the place has not been furnished { 








service in this gloomy apartment; but see, I 
have had the kindness to light a lam p for you. 
Come along, I have no more time to lose !” 


Pousard then led, or rather dracged, Lilias 
down the damp stairs into the damp passage 
flagged with shiny wet stones. 

“It is cold here,” said the woman, ‘ an dir 





youraccommodation with all the comfor 


luxuries to which you have been aceust i, 
but if you are tired you can at least sit on the 
steps. Mademoiscile, [ have the honour to 
wish you a very good night.” 

The wretch sprang lightly up the steps be- 


fore Lilias knew what sheintenced. She passed 
through the door at the top of the steps, and 
Lilias heard the ke ygrate inthelock. The first 
thing the poor child did on finding herself alone 








in this horrible cellar was to utter a loud and 
lamentable cry. She wrung her hands and 
asked herself bitterly and wildly why si had 
not cried, strugeled and resisted before? why 


she had wasted the time in fruitless 
the woman’s mercy, when she had reac r 
cruel eyes that she did not know the meaning 
of the word. 

Then Lilias looked around and began to ex- 





plore the place as well as she could. ‘the lamp 
fixed in the whitewashed wall was an oil } 
Its rxdiance was not brilliant or “\y 


thas Lilias could see was a leng, 





bounded on each s side by whit ished wails, | 
where did this le sad to ?—to ipduietathe of darx- 
ness where she might totally lose herself ? 


Was the place a dungeon or a wine ceilar? 
If the latter, and hope whispered 1 it mi 
be so, then there might be a ci 








lance tunat s 1G. 
body would come down those steep stone st 
even that night, and micht let her out. She 
was, at least, thankful for the light, and | , 


went up the stairs and shook the door and call 
out with all her might “ Help, help, help. 
am locked in here, let me out, in the name 


i 
I 


pity.” 4 
But she listened in vain for a response. Her 
own voice died away in echoes, that was all, an? 





then she remembered with a shudder of dea 
fear what a dark labyrinth of narrow and 
gloomy passages Pousard had conducted her 
through, 

How was she to make herself heard if 
cried at the utmost pitch of her voice? Al) 
that had been caleulated upon by her relent! 
foes before they consigned her to this horrible 
prison. She could not even understand how it 
was that she was favoured by having a lamp 
left. burning. 

When that was burnt out she aeoiah be in 
complete and total darkness ; and then she felt 
as if the horror of that moment woul td drive her 
mad, for Lilias had an especial horror of dark- 
ness. She had suffered from that nervous ter- 
ror from her babyhood; it was one of those 
natural fears which in some shape all of us are 
subject.to. 

The poor child shivered now with cold; her 
rich ball dress and glistening jewels were poor 
protection against the bitterness of the weather. 
Her neck and arms were bare. She took up 
the skirt of her superb dress and wrapped it 
round her shoulders. She was now atthe top 

















of the flight of steep stairs, and she beat the 
door again and again, and cried out for help 
until her throat feit parched and dry; but there 
was no answer to her bitter appeal. 

She listened, then she criedagain; Ut silence, 
drear and horrible, was the only resuit of her 
frantic, fruitless efforts. At lengtb, exhausted 





and despairing, tired and fatigued besides, for 
the hour was very late, and Lilias was accus- 
tomed to early hours, she crept down. the stairs 
and sank upon the damp, stone floor under the 
lamp. 

She lay thus, with her beautiful young head 
pillowed on her white arm, and so strong are 
the powers of youth and fatigue combined, that 
in spite of her miserable and perilous position, 
Lilias slept soundly. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A COURTEOUS MOTHER. 





Durine the whole of one of last summer’s 
1ottest days, I had the good fortune to be 
seated in a railway train, near a mother and 
four children, whose relations with each were so 
beautiful that the pleasures of watching them 
was quite enough to make one forget the dis- 
»omforts of the journey. If was plain that they 
were poor; their.clothes were coarse and old, 
and had been made by inexperienced hands. 
I'he mother’s bonnet alone would have been 
enough to have condemned the whole party in 
any of the world’s thoroughfares ; but her face 
was one which gave you a sense of rest to look 
upon—it was so earnest, tender, true and strong. 
The children—two boys and two girls—were all 
under the age of twelve, and the youngest could 
not speak plainly. 

They had hada rare treat. They had been 
visiting the mountains, and they were talking 
over all the wonders they had seen with a glow 
f enthusiastic delight which was to be envied. 
In the course of the day there were many occa- 
ions when it was necessary to deny requests, 
nd to ask services, especially from the eldest 
boy; but no young girl, anxious to please a 
lover,could have done either with a more tender 

urtesy. She had her reward ; for no lover could 
have been more tender and manly than was this 

vy of twelve. 

rheir lunch was simple and scanty ; but it had 
the grace of a royal banquet. At the last the 
mother produced three apples and an orange, of 
vhich the children had not known. Alli eyes 

tened on the orange. It was evidently a 

t rarity. I watched to see if this test 
vould bring out selfishness. There was a little 
nee—just the shade of a cloud. The mother 


‘“* How shallI divide this? There is one for 
ch of you; and I shall be best off of all, for I 
pect big tastes from each.” 

“Oh, give Annie the orange; Annie loves 
ranges,” spoke out the oldest boy, with the 
udden air of a conqueror, at the same time 
taking the smallest and worse apple himself. 
«Oh, yes, let Annie have the orange,” echoed 

the second boy, nine years old. 

**Yes, Annie may have the orange, because 
hat is nicer than the apples, and she is a lady, 
umd her brothers are gentlemen,” said the 
mother, quietly. 

Then there was a merry contest as to who 
should feed the mother with the largest and 
most frequent mouthfuls. Annie pretended to 
want apple, and exchanged thin golden strips of 
wvange for bites out of the cheeks of Baldwins. 
As I sat watching her intently, she sprang over 
to me, saying: 

* Don’t you want a taste, too ?” 

The mother smiled understandingly, when I 
Sala: : 

*‘No, I thank, you, you dear, generous little 
git]; I don’t care about oranges.” 

At noon we had a tedious interval of waiting 
at a dreary station. We sat for two hours on a 
narrow platform, which the sun had scorched 
till it smelled of heat. The oldest boy held the 
youngest child, and talked to her, while the 
tired.mother closed her eyes and rested. The 
two other children were toiling up and down the 
banks of the railway track, picking ox-eye 
daisies and sorrel. They worked like beavers, 
ind soon the bunches were almost too big for 
their little hands. Then they came running to 
give them to their mother. 

“ Oh dear,” thought I, “how that poor tired 
woman will hate to open her eyes! She never 
can take those great bunches of common, 
flaring flowers, in addition to all her bundles 
and bags.” 

I was mistaken. 

‘Oh, thank you, my darlings! How kind you 
are ! Poor, hot, tired little flowers—how thirsty 

they look! If they will only keep alive till we 
get home, we will make them very happy in 
some water, won’t we? And you shall put one 
bunch by papa’s plate and one by mine.” 

She took great trouble to get a string and tie 
up the flowers, and then the train came, and we 





were whirling along again. 
and little Annie’s head nodded. Then I heard 
the mother say to the oldest boy: 

“Dear, are you too tired to let little Annie 
put her head on your shoulder and take a nap ? 
We shall get her home in much better ease to 
see papa, if we can manage to give her a little 
sleep.” 

How many boys of twelve hear such words as 
these from tired, overburdened mothers? Soon 
came the city, the final station, with its bustle 
and noise. I lingered to watch my happy family 
hoping to see the father. 

“Why, papa isn’t here!” exclaimed one dis- 
appointed voice after another. 

“Never mind,” said the mother, with a 
still deeper disappointment in her tone; “ per- 
haps he had to go to see some poor body who is 
sick.” 

In the hurry of picking up all the parcels, the 
poor daisies and buttercups were left forgotten 
in a corner of the carriage. I wondered if the 
mother had not intended this. May I be for- 
given for the injustice! A few minutes after 
I passed the little group standing still just 
outside the station, and heard the mother 
say : 

“Oh, my darlings, I have forgotten your 
pretty flowers. Iamso sorry! I wonder if I 
could find them if I went back. Will you all 
stand still and not stir from this spot if I 
go ?” 

“Oh, mamma, don’t go, don’t go! We will 
get you some more. Don’t go!” cried all the 
children. 

“Here are your flowers, madame,” said I. “I 
saw that you had forgotten them, and took them 
as mementoes of you and your sweet children.” 

She blushed and looked disconcerted. She was 
evidently unused to people, and shy with all but 
her children. However, she thanked me sweetly, 
and said : 

“IT was very sorry about them. The children 
took such trouble to get them; and I think 
they will revive in water. They cannot be quite 
dead.” 

“They will never die!” said I, with an em- 
phasis which went from my heart to hers. 

Then all her shyness fled. She knew me; and 
we shook hands, and smiled into each other's 
eyes with the smile of kindred as we 
parted. 

As I followed on I heard the two children, 
who were walking behind, saying to each 
other : 

“ Wouldn’t that have been too bad ? Mamma 
liked them so much, and we never could have 
got so many all at once again.” 

“Yes, we could, too, next summer,” said the 
boy, sturdily. 

They are sure of their “next summers,” I 
think, all six of these souls—children, and 
mother, and father. They may never again 
gather so many daisies and buttercups “all at 
once.” 

Perhaps some of the little hands have already 
picked their last flowers. Nevertheless, their 
summers are certain. Heaven bless them all, 
wherever they are! ae 











A THRILLING INCIDENT. 





May, with its myriads of beautiful flowers, is 
the sweetest and balmiest month of the year, as 
well as the gayest and loveliest. At this lovely 
season, and inthis more than lovely month, 
nature adorns her varied forms of beauty in 
their most attractive and elegantrobes. Rich 
flowers of every hye and shape are loaded down 
with an abundance of fragrance as sweet as that 
which is wafted to our shores from the spicy 
groves of far off Arabia, designed by a bounti- 
ful Providence to please our vision and to regale 
our delighted senses. There you perceive with 
her snowy mantle of purity, the charming 
water-lily, radiant as truth and as sweet as the 
balmy airs of Paradise, laved, at its base, by 
*Siloam’s silver brook,” and looking like a 
sweet spirit of light. 


Soon it grew dark, 





In yonder delightful alcove, hidden away 
from sight and observation, behold the moun- 
tain-rose in the first blush and bloom of her 
virgin purity. Inthe pride of her superb beauty 
and loveliness she shames the lustre and pales 
the glories of the risen day-god. By her side 
behold the sweet-scented lilac, emitting’ from 
her young petals draughts of perfume, that re- 
mind us of a flower-bath. Then comes the tulip, 
fair with its many rich and variegated hues, not 
unlike the gorgeous tints and traceries of the 
rainbow, and of such rare beauty as to outshine 
the lustre of the rosy morn with all its pearl- 
like purity and beauty. Embrace this grand 
pancrama, and you beholda lawn of such rare 
and surpassing beauty as to remind you of the 
glories of Paradise, before Satan entered its 
bowers, and the original prevarication of Adam 
and his beautiful Eve “brought death into the 
world and all our woe with loss of Eden.” 

Look again, and you behold a green carpet, 
with all its rich variety, spread out before you. 
The newly planted corn is just emerging from 
the earth, and the broad fields are groaning be- 
neath their load of cereal wealth, which seems 
by its luxuriant growth to be getting ready for 
the reaper, the granary and the commercial 
mart. The golden orb of day, “rich with the 
spoils of time,” is kissing with its life giving 
beams every shrub and plant and flower, giving 
to them their vigorous maturity. And all this 
for the comfort, the pleasure and the sustenance 
of His creature, man, the pride and masterpiece 
of divine creation. 

It was night, and night with all her pomp and 
pageantry, heralded and liveried by ten thousand 
twinkling glories, to add to the grandeur and 
beauty of the scene. “T'was in the beautiful 
month of May. We were out upon mid-ocean, 
sailing on a sweet summer sea. The waves and 
wavelets were asleep, and the dolphins, the 
beauties of the watery world, played in graceful 
evolutions around the prow of our gallant 
steamer. Calm, sweet and peaceful, at this 
hour, were the sleeping waters of the rolling 
deep. The ocean lay before us, sweet and serene 
as was the first Sabbath sunlight on the beauti- 
ful morn of creation. The stars looked down 
upon us from their bright blue homes. The 
moon, in all her old virgin charms, was sleeping 
on hill-top and in valley. 

The ship’s passengers, with the captain of 
the vessel, went on deck to enjoy the loveliness 
of the night, as well as the beauty and glory of 
the scene. As we all sat there, entranced, a 
small speek, not bigger than a man’s hand, be- 
came distinctly visible on the walls of the sky. 
Our captain, who was an old salt, remarked that 
that small cloud pretended no good ; that it was 
an ill omen and ed a storm of no common 
magnitude ; yet it might pass off, and leave us 
unharmed ; a few hours would tell the tale. 

In less than three hours, as our captain had 
intimated, the storm was upon us in all its 
terrific grandeur. The cloud continued to en- 
large, until the sky was covered with its density, 
The passengers became awe-stricken, and called 
to the captain. His advice to them was not to 
be alarmed; that the danger, he thought, 
might disappear in the course of the next half 
hour. The freshening breeze swept over the 
swelling sea, which was now bubbling and boil- 
ing like a cauldron. Our ship began to rock and 
quiver “like a feather upon the ocean tossed.” 
The thunder roared\as if the last day of the 
world were at hand; crash and crash followed 
each other in rapid succession. The captain 
suggested that, for greater safety, every person 
on board should lash himself fast to the vessel. 
This was done. The storm showed no signs of 
abatement. The winds blewlouder and fiercer 
than ever. The thunder roared as if the very 
heavens themselves were about to collapse. The 
vivid lightnings flashed athwart the heavens so 
rapidly that the air seemed alive with fiery ser- 
pents, and the angry sea, at each returning 
blast, carried our vessel mountain high, borne 
aloft by the angry waves. i 

The impression was general, that our noble 
ship could not live another hour in such a sea. 
But we had not seen nor realised the worst. 
Whilst we all lay, more dead than alive from 
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fright, another clap of thunder, the loudest and 
fiercest that we had yet heard, followed a flash 
which struck our vessel and set it on fire! For- 
tunately, however, the very next instant a 
mountain wave rolled over us, and at once ex- 
tinguished the devouring element. Thus were 
we snatched from the jaws of a horrible death. 

In a very short time after the occurrence just 
recorded it pleased God to allay the fury of the 
tempest, and to our great joy our vessel, with 
all on board, was saved. 

The danger passed, it was proposed by our 
devoted and gallant captain that we return 
thanks tothe God for our salvation, a motion 
that was seconded by acclamation. 








TO THE RIGHT. 





Ir is natural to us all to “ keep to the right.” 
We read and write to the right; we turn to the 
right when passing somebody in driving or 
riding on horseback ; we like to have the wall to 
the right, when walking or running in an en- 
closed room ; we deviate to the right from the 
straight line when walking blindfolded, etc. 
This partiality isa natural instinct. It begins 
to show itself when a child has reached the 
third year of age, and it does not leave man 
until he becomes debilitated by old age or in- 
sane. Withinsane people, the instinct is re- 
versed ; they keep to the left, and in lunatic 
asylums it is generally considered a good symp- 
tom, an indication of a return to the normal 
state, when the partiality for the right side re- 
appears with a patient. 








NOT HER FORTE. 





Tue fashionable young lady takes pride in 
saying and believing that housekeeping is not 
her forte. She was not born to do “menial 
jabour.” This is all very well if she is wealthy ; 
but if she marries a man in moderate circum- 
stances, the folly of her words becomes obvious. 
The women who think it no disgrace to work 
are proud of their homes, proud of the dinners 
they cook, and why not? They are not ashamed 
to have it said of them, “She does her own 
housework.” Oh, how many people are doomed 
to live always in rented houses, because they 
will not give up the luxury of servants, for they 
are truly a luxury when it takes all your hus- 
band’s income—above necessary expenses—to 
furnish the board and pay the wages of servants. 
What servant will care for the things in daily 
use as you yourself will? A home all our own 
is most precious, and when we are saving for 
an object it is so much easier to deny ourselves, 
and if the money often wasted on servants was 
saved, it would, by-and-bye, secure a home. 
Think of this, girls, when you are frittering 
away precious hours in idle pursuits and plea- 
sures. 





THE 
COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


** Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
** Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawi,” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
From the body of one guilty deed 


A thousand ghostly fears and haunting thoughts 
proceed, 


‘Lapy Brtuinpa, Cora, and Lance Latimer 
were in her ladyship’s favourite apartment, the 
peacock drawing-room, waiting to go into the 
dining-room, but Lord Lamorna had not 
returned. 





** Did his lordship say he would not be back 
to dinner?” asked the old lady of the butler, 
who came to inform her that dinner was 
served. 

“No, my lady. His lordship went out for a 
walk a little before four o’clock, and he hasn’t 
come back again ?” 

“Well, we won’t wait ;” and her ladyship was 
about to lead the way across the hall when a 
confused murmur of voices fell upon her ears, 
the shuffling of many feet, and the house steward 
hastily made his appearance with a pale and 
startled face, exclaiming : 

Don’t come this way, my lady, something 
has happened to my lord. We'll get him to a 
room, and I’ve sent fora doctor. No, he isn’t 
dead, Miss Cora,” this last in reply to the girl’s 
agonised inquiry. 

Not dead! The words: fell upon Lance 
Latimer’s ears like the sound of his own funeral 
knell. Not deaél! 

Then he might yet tell the story of what he 
had seen and what he had suffered, and not 
only would the intended murderer’s dreams of 
wealth and power be blighted, but his liberty, 
and probably his life, would be in danger. He 
was roused from the stupor of consternation and 
terror into which the steward’s words had 
thrown him by Lady Bellinda’s voice, sharp, 
keen and commanding, saying : 

“Out of my way, man. Do you think I am 
too weak to look upon what my brother can 
suffer. Cora, child,” ina softer tone, “you had 
better not come, unless a 

A glance at the girl’s face, pale but resolute, 
and the two women, hand in hand, went with- 
out a moment’s hesitation to look at him who 
had ever been a loving guardian and friend to 
both of them. 

Perfectly insensible, with closed eyes and 
pale features, it was hard to believe that the 
aged peer still breathed, so immoveable was he. 
But the stony look of death was not upon 
him, and once he moaned uneasily as though 
in pain. 

Lady Bellinda’s orders were sharp and 
prompt. A second messenger was sent off for 
medical help, and the sufferer was carried to his 
own bedroom, which had been hurriedly pre- 
pared for the purpose. His clothing was covered 
with mud and saturated with water, and it was 
rapidly cut away from him by his anxious 
servants, and the half frozen body was laid on 
a warm bed and rubbed with hot towels, while 
every effort was made to restore him to con- 
sciousness. 

While these measures were in progress a 
doctor arrived, followed immediately afterwards 
by a celebrated surgeon, and together the two 
medical men examined the patient. 

Lance Latimer tried to remain in the room, 
but Lady Bellinda requested him to leave it. 
Her dislike for him, never very carefully veiled, 
seemed now to be second only in its intensity 
to her anxiety for her brother, and she seemed 
to be more especially jealous lest Latimer 
should assume any of the authority that belonged 
to her brother or herself. 

The consultation between the doctors was a 
long one and when it was over they sent a 
request that they might speak with Lady 
Bellinda alone. 

“ Certainly,” and the old woman went to the 
room to which they had retired, very pale, but 
very firm, and almost hard in her demeanour. 
The elder of the two medical men handed her a 
chair, and pressed her to drink a glass of wine 
which he offered her. But she waved the latter 
away, and said, firmly : 

« No, I can swallow nothing ; but tell me the 
whole truth. Can’t he live?” 

“Tes.” 

“Thank Heaven!” And forthe first time she 
broke down, tears came to her relief, and she 
began to sob. ' 

Dr. Wilberforce soothed her, and insisted 
upon her drinking at least half of the wine he 
had before recommended. He had said the 
marquis would not die, but his face was very 
grave. There was evidently something more 








to hear, and the old woman detected this, and 
at length asked, anxiouslyand tearfully ; 

“What is it? Ican bear the thought of any-- 
thing but his death.” 

“ His lordship has evidently been the victim 
of a cowardly outrage. His body will soon 
recover from the bruises. upon it, but the skull 
is injured. At present we can scarcely say to 
what extent. With your permission, we will! 
telegraph to London for Sir Samuel Fenton! if 
anyone can do his lordship any good, he is the 
man.” 

«But what do you fear if his life is safe ?’” 
asked Lady Bellinda, wonderingly. 

“ Loss of reason,” was the slow reply; “ he 
will not go mad, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but the unnatural pressure of the fractured 
cranium upon the brain will interfere with the 
action of that organ and he will become little 
better than an idiot. Modern science has found 
a remedy for this: you have heard no doubt of 
trephining. The question is whether his lord- 
ship’s age and censtitution will allow of suchan 
operation being attempted with any hope of 
success. You know it is the last resource of sur- 
gery in extreme cases, and we should like 
higher authority upon the subject than our 
own.” 

“Of course, telegraph for Sir Samuel Fentor 
at once. Send for anyone that you think could 
help you to save my brother, and send. me 2 
good and clever nurse, doctor. Cora and I would 
sit up night and day and do our best, but I anz 
not too old to know that skill and training go 
farther in such matters than good intentions, 
and then, who could be guilty of this wicked 
deed ?” 

The men of science shook their heads; they 
had learned from the servants that the pockets 
of the injured gentleman had not been rifled, 
that neither his purse, watch, ring, or anylof his 
valuables were missing. 

* Not even his diamond breast pin,” asserted 
the valet, “‘and a thief would have clutched at 
that at once.” 

Then one of the doctors went away, the 
surgeon, Mr. Gardner, having arranged to. 
remain at the castle all night. 

How Lance Latimer anathematised them all 
in his heart. He knew that he ought to offer 
some words of consolation to Cora, but he could 
not. He stood,as it were, upon a volcano, anda, 
yawning chasm might open at his feet and 
engulf him at any moment. Nor did he dare to 
go away. 

To do so would excite suspicion, and the con- 
sciousness that the letter which Juanita had 
written him was lost, and might probably be 
found among the papers taken from the pocket 
of the insensible marquis, made him feel like a 
man distracted. 

He had tried to get hold of them when the 
clothes were cut away from his injured kins- 
man’s body, but Markham, the steward, had 
politely but firmly laid his hand upon him, 
requesting him not to touch the pockets or 
disturb anything till the police had investigated 
them, for which purpose he took possession of 
every article of clothing and every ornament 
that his master had worn, placed them in an 
iron safe, locked the door, and secured the key 
in his pocket. 

The police! The very word sent a cold thrilk 
through the coward’s heart. In an houror two, 
in the morning at farthest, they would be here, 
and then he might say adieu to home and free- 
dom. For this letter addressed to him and bear- 
ing his name on it would raise inquiries as to 
Juanita, and the fact of the marquis having 
been found insensible close to the spot would 
raise suspicion at once as to whose hand had 
committed the cowardly crime. Suspicion would 
be swiftly followed up by inquiry, and Latimer 
was very well aware that even if by a miracle 
the keen-eyed bloodhounds of the law should 
fail to obtain sufficient evidence to convict him 
of this morning’s double crime, they would 
inevitably bring to light enough of his life’s bad 
history to make him an outcast from society for 


ever. 
Never a strong-nerved man, but a coward by., 
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nature, he would have been ineapable - of 
mustering sufficient brute courage to commit 
the first deed of blood if he had not become sud- 
denly and wildly perate and resolved to rid 
himself of Jua at any cost. The seeend 
crime, that of try to kill Lord Lamorna, had 
been but the necessary sequence of the first; a 
thing that but too often happens with those who 
take one step aside from the path of rectitude 
and honour. 

A man may think 







only to commit a single 


crime, but that one will very surely entail 
another to hide it, and so on till detec- 
tion follows. Justice pounces upon the culprit 
and gives him his merited reward. Latimer’s 


agitation passed very well for grief and anxiety 
on his lordship’s behalf, though some of the 
servants thought it rather unmanly, ‘particu- 
larly when Lady Bellinda and Miss Cora kept 
up with so much fortitude. 

“We must be thankful it is no worse, my 
dear,” her ladyship had said to the girl, when 
she repeated what the doctors had told her. 
“He is living. The doctors say his life is not 
in immediate danger, and while there is life 
there is hope.” 

“Yes,” assented the girl, tearfully; “but, 
oh! I wish Walter was here, we should have 
somebody we could rely upon to help us to find 
out poor papa’s enemy, and guard him in 


future. It frightens me, auntie. I feel as 
though we were none of us safe. I thought 
everybody loved papa.” 


“Yes, so I thought; but somebody evidently 
comsidered it worth his while to kill him. I 
would give a thousand pounds to know who 
it was and to feel convinced that my suspicions 


are without foundation.” 

“ Your suspicions, auntie!” in surprise. 

“Yes. Iam a suspicious old woman,” in an 
irritable manner. “I take likes and I take 
dislikes, and I do both most thoroughly. If I 
don’t like a person there is nothing too bad for 
me to think of them, and that’s just the case 
now. [’m prejudiced and bigoted and every- 


thing else that is disagreeable. But don’t you 
go out walking alone, mind—you haven’t got 
big Nell to take care of you; as you say, what 
has happened is apt to make one nervous.” 

“T will be very careful, auntie. I wonder if 
I may see papa before I go to bed ?” 

«We will both go. Miss Ladbroke has pro- 


mised to sit up to-night, and we shall have a 
proper nurse to-morrow, and Markham and 
Glover” (the steward and valet) “will take it 


in turns to be within call. But you have had 


no dinner, child.” 
“ n’t eat,” with a-sic¢h. 
Nonsense; you can’t live without food; for 


rt, I feel almost in good spirits now I am 

red my brother's life is saved. We can’t 

a i to have more than one invalid at a tiine. 
Ring the bell.” 

Cora obeyed. A tray was ordered to be 
ht up for the two ladies, and thus these 
rrief-stricken women each tried to eat to give 
th ther encouragement and comfort, while 

felt that from choice and inclination they 


would prefer never-to touch food again: 

An hour later they went into the sick chamber, 
walking on tip-toe, though the thick pile of 
the carpet would have muffled the sound of 
heavier steps than theirs. ‘I'here he lay upon 
his bed, pale, calm, and sleeping, looking rather 





as though he had been ill for a few days than 
f he were standing at the very gates of death. 
\s they thus looked at him with yearning love 
and tenderness, he opened his eyes, but there 
was no sign of recognition in his gaze. Cora 
took his hand, pressed it to her lips, and said: 

“Papa, darling, don’t you know me ?” 

But there was no responsive word or glance; 
the body was alive, but the diviner part of man 
—the mind and soul—if not dead, were 
sleeping 

Lady Bellinda spoke; but her words also 
seemed to fall upon deaf ears, arid at last the 
two women, awed 1 almost heart-broken, 
moved away from the side of him they loved, 


and who now knew t not. Cora begged to 
be allowed to watch by the side of her father, 


em 





but Mr. Gardner, the surgeon, and Lady Bel- 
linda both assured her that she ‘could do no 
good by staying, and she was persuaded at last 
to retire to her own room on the promise that 
if any change occurred she should be called at 
once. 

The doctor had paid his last visit; the dread 
of fever has so far not been confirmed, the night 
lights were set burning, the fire was’piled up in 
the grate, and Miss Ladbroke settled herself for 
her long, solitary watch. 

The room was a large one, and had three 
windows looking into -the park. There were 
also three doors to it, one led into the corridor 
upon which many other doors opened, another 
gave access to his lordship’s dressing-room, and 
the third to a kind of strong room in which he 
kept three or four large ‘iron safes. 

It was in the dressing-room, however, in an 
old-fashioned safe used. to keep watches and 
trifling articles of jewellery, that the steward 
had locked up all that had been taken from 
Lord Lamorna’s person. He would have pre- 
ferred one of the safes in the strong-room, but 
it so happened that the keys of these were not 
forthcoming, while the valet was provided with 
a key to the safe in the dressing-room. 

Lance Latimer had volunteered to sit up 
with his kinsman, but this had been declined as 
unnecessary. Then. he had spent some time 
with the surgeon, asking his opinion as to what 
hope of recovery there might be, and speculat- 
ing as to the possible author of the outrage. 

“Viewed from a purely selfish point, it’s an 
awful loss to me,” he remarked, confidentially, 
to Mr. Gardner, as they sat over a compromise 
between dimer and supper sipping theit wine. 
«My cousin had promised to make me his heir,” 
he went on, retiectively, “but I very much 
doubt if he has made a will since then, and if 
he hasn’t I am simply nowhere, for Lady 
Bellinda detests me.” 

“His lordship will probably recover,’”’ said 
the surgeon, reassuringly; “from all I can 
hear he has lived a very quiet, moderate life for 
a man in his position, and ali that will tellin 
his favour if an operation is found to be meces- 


ry. 

“Ah!” replied Latimer with a gasp,. which 
might have been occasioned by relief or by 
fear, “if he does, that will alter everything.” 

Then he fell into silence, perhaps he.reflected 
the alteration might not be in his favour. It 
was late the next night, or rather early the 
next morning that as Markham, the steward, 
sat in the marquis’s dressimg-room somewhat 
drowsily trying to keep himself awake by the 
aid of a large fire, some weak spirits and water, 
and an antiquated novel, the door opened softly 
and Lance Latimer, attired in a- dressing-gown, 
walked in. 

** Alone ?” he asked,.ina subdued tone. 

«Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘ Glover has just 
gone to bed, then he can get up early; it’s no 
use two of us being up at once. Miss Ladbroke 
is sitting by his lordship.” 

“How is he?” was the next question. 
am so anxious that I can’t sleep.” 

“Oh, he seems quiet enough, sir; almost too 
quiet to my mind. Ah, there she is calling 
me.” 

And the man rose to his feet. 

“Let me know if I can be of any use,” re- 
marked Latimer, as Markham went to obey the 
summons. 

The man was gone. He had left a half 
finished glass of brandy and water upon the 
table, and into this, quick as thought, Latimer 
poured half of the contents of a small phial 
which he held in his hand. The fluid darkened 
the beverage, but the light in the room was 
dim, and this might not be noticed, and when 
the steward returned a few minutes later re- 
marking that his lordship had gone off to sleep 
again, Latimer announced his intention of re- 
maining there for a time to share his watch. 

“You might mix me a glass of something 
hot,” he added; “I feel plaguy cold after com- 
ing through the long passages.” 

Markham obeyed. He was beginning to feel 
sleepy, and was not sorry to have someone with 
him whose company would keep him awake, so 


“«T 





he prepared a glass of brandy and water for the 
young man who might one day be Kis master, 
then added a Tittle niore to‘his own balf enrnty 


i glass, to “ warnt it’ up,” as He observed. ‘The 


two men sat near the slewing fire talking in 
low tones, and ‘presently ‘the ‘steward re- 
marked : 

“Queer taste this brandy has got; do you 
notice it, sir?” 

“No, it’ seems all right to me/” was’ the 
reply. 

« Ah, then I’ve got a bad ‘taste in tity ‘month, 
I suppose. Anyhow, I don’t like it.” 

And as a way of showing his aversion he 
drained off the glass. Lance Latimer now 
began to read; then he pretended to be dtowsy 
and let his head-lean- against-the-high back of 
his easy chair as though sleep, which had re- 
fused to visit him before, had. come to relieve 
him now. 

Gradually, much as he tried to’ rasist’ the 
drowsy influenee, Markham’s eyelids drooped. 
He roused himself up with a start, took two or 
three turns up and down the room, then 
resumed his seat, the desire to slktep ws’ so 
strong upon him that it was’ no longer ‘to be 
resisted, and a féw minutes later his heavy 
breathing showed that the narcotie had: taken 
effect upon him. 

Then Lance Latimer opened his eyes, slowly 
and cautiously at first. He looked about. the 
room—he and the sleeper were quite alone. He 
walked on tip-toe to the open door’that led into 
Lord Lamorna’s sleeping apartment; not 4 
sound was to be heard. 

Satisfied that it was cafe to put his scheme in 
practice, he went back tothe side of the steward 
and cautiously slipped his hand into his pocket. 
The sleeper moved and moaned, but Latimer 
only paused for # moment, he knew that the 
narcotic had been too-strong to admit of a trifle 
like this counteracting it, and he:soon possessed 
himself of the key that opened the safe; and 
turning it noiselessly in the lock, began eagerly 
to rifle the pockets of the clothing: that his kins- 
man had worn’ when he had been so brutally 
attacked. 

He finds a purse, keys, letters; and papers, 
but’ not the compromising letter he: wants. 
Juanita’s imperious epistieisnot there;and he 
has’planned and schemed and risked so much 
for nothing: He; is nmuttering an odth in his 
anger when:a low voite says from the opendoor- 
way: ’ 

2 arkham, Miss Ladbroke wants you.” 

Startled to imprnudence, he turns hastily 
rownd, and sees before him: Cora. Lyster in a 
long white cashmere dressing-gown: Her face 
changes when she recognises him. What can he 
be doing here? Still more’strange, what'can he 
be doing at that safe? 

Instinctively however she shrinks back into 
the room from which she‘had been coming, and 
before he can say. -vthing to arrest her she has 
returned to Miss Ladbroke’s side. A second or 
two later and the ex-governess stands before 
him. 

«* Where is Markham ?” she asks. “ Asleep,” 
in a tone of disgust. “I wish you would go and 
call Glover for me, Mr. Latimer, and tell the 
doctor I shall be glad if he will come ; his/lord+ 


ship is rather worse.” 


“Certainly.” And the traitor hastened to 
obey. ; . 
«“Worse! Was Lord Lamorna going to die ? 


Were the doctors mistaken? Was his life in 
peril after all?” Such were the questions he 
asked himself with newly awakened hope, for 
the tangled mesh in which he found himself 
was getting more and more involved at every 
turn, and the only chanee of deliverance he 
could see in any direction was the death of the 
man who would have been his benefactor. But 
the question he asked himself so eagerly about 
the marquis was notanswered that night, neither 
was Juanita’s letter found. Moreover, odd whis- 
pers and surmises were flying about. 

Before breakfast time the news of his lordship’s 
critical condition had spread:far and wide, and 
hundreds of people came in the course of the 
morning to inquire for him. Among the very 
first of these was Fleming Cadbury, and Lance 
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Latimer felt his eye quail before the stern, 
accusing gaze of the rector. 

“He suspects me,” was the instantaneous 
mental comment of the guilty man; “ but he 
can prove nothing. If I.can find that letter and 
dispose of the walking stick, and if the marquis 
will only die, I shall be safe. But how many 
ifs,’ with a shudder; “and then there is 
Juanita. Is she dead, I wonder? Will her body 
be found? Well, she brought her fate upon 
herself and led me into this; she has been my 
evil star. If I had meyer known her I should 


not be here--a, mi not knowing whether 
it is safest and stay or to fly. Blight 
her ! y ‘ti she, take.the terms I 
offered her? Whiy didishe drive: me to despera- 
tion ?” 

So he mused am@imuttered, blaming others 
for his crime, amd no share of reproach 
to himselff not ‘what to do, dreading 








detections breath 7 samee hd 
every new daring to follow his 
first’ coward away, because he 
knew his flight: suspicion far and 


Ove seene changes. the home 
of Soon which boron 9 
hovering; , net he is to take 


with him a soul in his flight; from the grief 
‘tried women who wee: watchiand pray for 
the recovery of the loved one; andfrom the 
crime-stained miscreant who waits like a 
monster on the rack, expiating, if mental tor- 
ture can expiate, some at least of his evil deeds 
by an agony of suspense and terror that none 
‘but the.guilty, know—all this we must, leawe 
‘behind for a time and follow our hero to the 
shores. of the Pacific, * 

It is morning, and the sun, nising over the 
snow-capped Ances, gleams upon the domesand 
spires.of the city of Lima, and casts its beams 
on the wide and limitless expanse. of ogean. 
Viewed from the sea, the spectacle which, the 
land presents.is truly magnificent. 

Walter Smith, as he stands on the. deck of 
the. vessel which is steaming into Callao Roads; 
thinks that his eyes have never rested upon any 
scene so grand and soimposing, for Lima might 
justly be called the Queen of the Pacific if beauty 
alone ‘were the. insignia’ and attribute. of 


woe 

ig Nellis by his side, her massive tawny 
head pressed confidingly to his hand, for Mrs. 
Nell has had’ some strange vicissitudes since she 


left the pleasant shades of Lamorna, and if she, 


could speak would no doubt have often expressed 
her disapprobation at being brought away from 
her offspring and her mistress and all she knew 
ant loved to visit strange countries at her time 
of life. ; 

Iam afraid that, more than once also Walter 
has wished the huge, gentle, affectionate 
creature safely back in her own comfortable 
kennel. It is no joke to have an animal as big 
as a full-grown lioness in one’s charge on a 
journey half’round the world, and more than 
once ,already poor Nell’s life had been in 
danger, She has come thus far safely, how- 
ever, and seems to be silently congratulating 
her master upon the fact. 


Meanwhile the steamship has dropped anchor 
off-Callao, which is about six miles from Lima, 
and already the eager watchers on shore are 
coming out in boats or looking with anxions 
eyes, at the faces on deck, each trying to distin- 
guish the form of some relative or friend, 

Walter wonders if anyone will come to meet 
him, His grandfather knows of his —probable 
arrival, but he is too old and infirm to be ex- 
pected to make such a journey, and then there 
are relations, who. may or who may not be 





glad to greet him, but whom he now remembers 
he has never seen. 

As he stands leaning against the side of the 
vessel, his hand idly patting Nell’s big head, he 
notices a boat with a brightly dressed party in 
it coming towards the ship. Two men and a 
girl, who may hold the relationship of father, 
som, and daughter, are seated in the boat 
be 0 the rowers propel quickly through the 
water. 

They are English people, he feels sure, though 
the girl is dark and small, and the young man 


actually much fairer than: himself, 

He is interested im this group, and he 
watches them as they arrive at; the side of the 
vessel and come om board, There-is a 
they make inquiries, and en aenie: he 

“Walter Smith ?” elder of the two 


men, with 


exeited,’* remark 
| wag throngh the 
to a oR 


doesn’t muffle her head and face up in a sack 
of lace or silk, and if you talk to her she knows 
what to say in reply. Indeed only an English- 
woman is capable of being a companion to a 
man, and when I marry I'll marry one.” 

This often-repeated assertion had had its 
effect in forming Mary Marsden’s mind and 
character, and had been, with other influences, 
strong enough to enable her to resist the ten- 
dengy to-idleness and ignorance and love of 
openly ed admiration so prevalent among 
the wemen.of the city in which she had spent 


| by:her side is blonde and tall and handsome, and | hep: life. 


Bat meanwhile, our friends have trayelled 
from . be and are just entering 2 
pe ag een story high, seems 
tote oF extent, me phe surrounded by a 
cece wiper adjunct is alone suffi- 
cientite mark itas the abode of people of some 
standing, for in Lima-are-rare. } 
“Your her is: very old and easily 
i , ed Walter’s uncle, as he led the 
marble paved entrance ha 
the. fasther side of the man- 


_ “Dquiteunderstandi Iwill be very careful,” 
"Phen ie mem, féllowed by big Nell, 


: two 
walked: inte. tke, cool, shaded room, and Dick 


liimself| andi Mazy went off to their own apart- 





L wilh feel 
have-you, old gi 
The. mastiif ed to tite 
question in her own way, and submitted to Miss; 
—— en’s caresses, though she did not retura 
em. 

“What kind of ‘a voyage have you had?” 
asked Richard, feeling that he and Walter 
would get on together. 

“ Charming; as a whole, though rather weari- 
some at times; but the view of that city yonder 
and the mountains behind is almost compensa- 
tion enough for the journey, it is one of the finest 
scenes I ever looked upon.” 

“Yes, it is- very grand when seen from a 
distance off and for the first time, this Lima of 
ours, ‘Ciudad de los Reyes,’ city of the kings, as 
Pizzaro, its founder, called it; but familiarity 
breeds contempt,” said the young man, “and 
I don’t doubt you will soon wish yourself back 
again in dingy, smoky London; but let us see 
about what you want to take with you. We 
i well get ashore as quickly as possi- 

e. 

This suggestion met with approval, and soon 
after they were all in the boat, and when they 
landed not the least delighted of them to be on 
terra again was big Nell. 

They were.a merry party, though the young 

ople met now for the first time in their lives. 

iek Marsden, as he was most commonly called, 
was about two-and-twenty, while Mary, who was 
only his half sister, her mother having been a 
Spanish creole, was only eighteen, though to 
Walter’s inexperienced eyes she looked five-and- 
twenty. 

She was small, dark, bright, and piquante 
rather than pretty; her feet and hands, like 
those of her mother’s, countrywomen, were 
wonderfully small, and there seemed little of her 
father’s. race about her save an unaffected 
frankness and absence of prudery and coquetry 
for which the native women of Lima are unen- 
viably famous, 

No doubt she owed a. great deal of her pleas- 
ing manner to her brother’s influence, for. his. 
travels over the great continent of ‘the two 
Americas had made- him a somewhat critical 
judge of female. beauty and manners, 

“There is nothing like a thorough young 
English girl,” he would sgy, when expressing 
his opinion on the matter. “She is modest 
without being prudish, she doesn’t think a man 
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theme sighty vents of age, 
stature, with hair like snow 
ne Bperrand left some of its 
| a Weight cheery face, the 
needs ‘are stalk tinged with a bit of 

‘ “@, Seuthern belle might 
» now lifted I ii blue. eyes, and divin- 
‘at once who theneweomer musi be, said, as 


feeb: 

ee ram Walter. Welcome, my boy, 
welcome to Tima. Pity you didn’t bring your 
mother with you. Bless my heart, you are the 
very image of your father. Dear! dear! How 
quickly the years pass away!” And still grasp- 
ing the young man’s hands, Mr. Marsden, sen., 
fell into an absent fitof musing, which his son 
interrupted by leading him to a chair and’ say- 
ing: 

“ You mustn’t excite yourself now, father; 
Walter will go to his room. See what a 
fine English mastiff he has brought with 
him. You are very fond of animals, you 
know.” 

“Yes, yes, .five-and-twenty years,” the old 
man faltered; “ah me!ah me. The pity of it, 
the pity of it. Dog, did you say?” suddenly 
rousing himself. “Ah, yes, fine creature. Here, 
then, come and talk to me.” 

And in a very few minutes the old man, verg- 
ing upon second childhood, and the huge mastiff 
became excellent friends. 

“She reminds me,of my boyhood,” he said, 
absently and dreamily, as he patted Nell’s great 
head; “how we used to hunt and swim and 
fish in those days. They don’t doit now; the 
world is changed, changed, and I no longer 
seem apart of it,” this last ina sad, desponding 
tone. 3 

«Nonsense, father! How should we getalong 
without you? ‘There’s that matter of the mine 
to be looked into this morning. Nobody under- 
stands it as you do, and we are disturbing you. 
Walter must be hungry, we will join you again 
by-and-bye.” 

So saying, Mr. John Marsden led the way 
from his father’s room, observing, when they 
were outside: 

“We sustain the fiction that the mines and 
the bank couldn’t get on without him, it is that 
idea that keeps him alive, and that prevents his 
mind from utterly failing. Now, I will show you 
your,room,” and he walked into an apartment 
where the principal furniture consisted of a 
dressing-table, a chair, and a hammock, 

« Don’t be alarmed if you feel the shock of an 
earthquake, they are pretty frequent visitors 
here,” remarked Mr. John Marsden, as he turned 
to leave his nephew. “Ring that bell if you 
want anything.” 





wants to eat her beeause he looks at her, so she 


Then Walter found himself alone with big 
Nel. 
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“What a strange place, and what strange | 
people,” mused the young man, and he added, 
with a sigh: “I wonder how Cora is! I wonder 
when I shall get a letter from her !” | 

In this absent and love-sick frame of mind he 
had hardly unstrapped and opened his portman- 
teau when his cousin, Dick Marsden, with the 
very briefest of warnings on the panels of the 
door, entered the room. 

** Not ready, old fellow,” he remarked, noticing | 
the condition of affairs. “ Breakfast, luncheon, 
or whatever you like to call it, is on the table, 
and I am sent to conduct you to the presence of 
my step-mother.” 

Your step-mother!” repeated Walter, in 
surprise. “I didn’t know that you had such a 
relative.” 

“Of course you didn’t. I will initiate you 
into the family mysteries later on; but come. 
Some water on your face and a brush through 
your hair will make you all that can be desired, 
and everybody is waiting.” 

Walter cast a rueful glance at a clean shirt 
that he had thrown upon the chair, then, as a 
second thought occurred to him, he asked : 

“What am Ito do with my dog? She isa 
lady’s pet, though she doesn’t look like it, and I 
am almost under a vow never to let her out of 
my sight.” 

“Oh, the wind lies in that quarter, does it?” | 
laughed Dick. ‘Whew! what a disappoint- 
ment you will be for the fair dames in this 
place. As for the dog, give her a rug to lie 
on; open the window, and she can roam about 
the garden at her own sweet will. Keep this 
bowl of water here for her,” and to Nell’s 
delight he proceeded to fill one. 

Walter was satisfied that the dog would be | 
under his own care, and soon declared himself 
ready to meet the ladies. 

Across the marble court to a door which | 
seemed but as one of many—the young men | 
walked, and, on this being opened, Walter | 
found himself in the presence of three ladies. | 
One of them was Mary Marsden, whom he had | 
already seen, the other two were strangers. 
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(DETECTED. ] 


It was difficult to believe that the yellow- 
faced, wizened-looking old woman who gave 
herself the airs of a sultana was Mary Marsden’s 
mother and his uncle’s second wife, but Walter 
was obliged to accept the fact when his cousin 


| Dick introduced him. 


But who was the third lady? Involuntarily 
his eyes asked the question, and as neither Mary 
nor Dick volunteered any introduction, Donna 
Lola Marsden, as the elder woman elected to be 


| called, looked at her husband’s relative and 


said, in tolerably good English : 
“My daughter, Donna Inez de Castellaro.” 
Walter bowed low. The name seemed 
familiar to him, though he could not remember 
where he had heard it; then he ventured to 
look at the stranger. 


She was like Mary Marsden, but so much 
more beautiful that when the two were together. 
Donna Inez seemed like a brilliant humming 
bird by the side of a common hedge sparrow, 
and while she was, in fact, two years older than 
her half-sister, she was, in appearance, quite as 
much younger. Why she had not been married 
was a romance that we may yet have occasion to 
dip into. 

The appearance of Mr. John Marsden was 
the signal for a move to the dining-room, and 
here they found the representative and head of 
the establishment, Walter’s grandfather. 

It was their mid-day meal, and the old man 
was unusually loquacious. He talked as though 
Walter were his only ndson, and our hero 
felt uncomfortable at the marked preference 


| shown him until Dick good-naturedly whis- 


pered : 

“Seem to respond to it all; you are his last 
new hobby. We quite understand it.” 

If the young man was thus easy-going, how- 
ever, Donna Lola Marsden was by no means so 
tranquil in her mind. She had entered upon 
her second marriage with very definite ideas as 
to the benefits likely to accrue from it both 
for her daughter and herself, and hitherto she 


| had certainly not been satisfied. 


mS 


| Her husband’s father.would not die, and her 
husband absolutely refused to give her the un- 
limited control of his purse. A condition of 
affairs that had produced many contentions, 
bickerings, and squabbles, and now another 
element of discord had come among them in the 
person of our hero. 

But meanwhile Inez de Castellaro had cast her 
eyes upon Walter Smith, and had decided, with 
the quick, impulsive passion of Southern 
natures, that she would love him, and that he 
must love her. Thus she cast languishing, vo- 
luptuous glances towards him which seemed to 
flash and glitter before his dazzling eyes, and 
driving the past from his mind for the moment, 
actually produced upon him a kind of intoxica- 
tion. 

Lamorna Castle, his mother’s affection, and 
Cora’s love, all, for the moment, were forgotten 
in this newand bewildering sensation ; it seemed 
to have upon him the same effect as strong wine 
on an enfeebled constitution, and he was yield- 
ing to its influence when suddenly Nell’s cold 
nose was thrust into his hand, and this instant], 
recalled him to his senses. 

Cora seemed to speak to and hold communion 
with him at the touch of the great mastiff, and 
Inez de Castellaro felt instinctively that her 
prey was escaping her. Happily she did not 
know the cause of Walter’s sudden change of 
manner, though she could not help being 
conscious of it. Big Nell’siife would not have 
been worth a day’s purchase had the least sus- 
picion of the memories she was likely to call up 
in Walter’s mind entered the breast of Inez de 
Castellaro. 

But the very resistance to her spells made 
her determined that they should be still more 
potent. For the first time in her life she felt 
that she had met her destiny and her ruler, and 
on one point her mind was quite made up. He 
should be her slave, or she would be his. 

And Cora LLyster ? Big Nell is her represen- 
tative, and Walter’s guardian. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 


—=0R— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “‘ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 
a lore oon 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


RE-UNITED. 


It were enough to feel, to see 

Thy soft eyes gazing tenderly, 

And dream the rest—and burn and be 
The secret food of fires unseen 

Couldst thou but be as thou hast been. 


Leicester Square is the very reverse of a 
romantic trysting-spot; even the bust of the 
immortal bard of Avon cannot hallow it with 
any poetic reflex, in fact he must often feel 
hardly at home in so mixed a company as that 
which often congregate near his statue. The 
surrounding places of amusement, with their 
guileless influences and art-aspiring admirers, 
surely repulse any undue enthusiasm in the 
visitors to the Square, and perhaps beam with 
satiric brightness on the bard as being so much 
more in character with the tone of the neigh- 
bourhood than he could ever be. 


- Lord Jasper is much changed since the giddy 
intoxication of a first and overwhelming passion 
has been lived down and conquered by the quiet 
force of will; his character has far more depth 
and reality, for he has suffered bitterly. ‘The 
blow that has fallen upon him has for a long 
time rendered the mind not only indifferent, but 
insensible to any other sensation but one of sor- 
row, and in his dark moments he has had time 
to weigh the worth of another weman’s love, 
and find comfort in the thought of Stephanie’s 
loyalty and devotion. It is love he seeks to 
repair the ruin worked by grief, and he thinks 





[FAMISHED HEARTS. ] 


of Stephanie for perhaps the first time with 
some true appreciation of the real worth of the 
affection he has never hitherto prized. 

And now they meet again face to face, these 
two who once believed they were legally man 
and wife till another appeared and claimed the 
miserable countess. Lord Jasper is surprised 
at Stephanie’s coldness and hauteur. He ex- 
pects some faint sweet words of recognition and 
of greeting, but the countess looks at him with 
well-assumed stony unconcern, as though he 
were iess than an acquaintance. 

But if her features are thinner and more 
delicately cut than ever, there is new strength 
of determination in their keen and set expres- 
sion. She has the appearance of a woman who 
has endeavoured to form herself into a human 
iceberg, and to be hard as steel henceforth to 
any appeal to her sympathy. 

“Stephanie,” Lord Jasper says, softly, “I 
have wished to speak with you. I would offer 
my repentance for never having rightly prized 
the affection you once gave me, and yet you 
avoid me. You have suffered, I know, but——” 

Her hands tremble; but she stands motion- 
less and calm before him, this man who once 
confessed he had never loved her, and left her 
the silent brands of odium, disgrace and con- 
tempt. 

“Did you not receive my last letter?” Lord 
Jasper asks, conscious of the change in Ste- 
phanie, and longing to see her eyes once more 
tearful. 

They are not tearful but scornful, and her 
lip curls bitterly. 

‘ ae I returned it to you unopened, my 
tf) ase 

Lord Jasper starts, and a faint contraction of 
anger dawns around his brow. 

“You will never forgive me, Stephanie, and 
yet are we not both to blame? Were we not 
deceitful towards each other from the first ?” 

«IT do not blame you,” she answers, steadily ; 
“but why do you seek me when you can under- 
stand my intense reluctance to meet you; we 
are as much severed as if we were dead.” 
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Her heart beats fast as she speaks, and if her 
eyes soften meeting the pain in his, they hold no. 
voiceless rapture, no wild, untutored worship. 
Lord: Jasper involuntarily draws back; he has 
always, till lately, pictured Stephanie as one of 
those weak and adoring women, perfect in sub- 
mission and docility, who can always be lured 
back by fond words and impassioned appeals. 
He speaks again on an impulse : 

«Then you do not love me any more ?” 

Stephanie lifts her eyes, once so full of fire, 
and then she speaks in clear and calm tones : 

“I swear, Lord Jasper, by our child who 
stands between us, that I will never think of 
you, save with hatred.” 

He covers his face, his whole frame shaken. 

“No, Stephanie, unsay those cruel words ;- 
they are too bitter.” 

«And what you merit. I understand you 
now. It may be too late to repair the evil, or 
to save him,” pointing to the child, “from in- 
sult. But he shall be rich; he shall triumph 
through my wealth, and I will teach him to 
hate his father as much as I do.” 

They have spoken up to the present time in 
an undertone, the two in the back ‘parlour hav- 
ing left them unmolested. The countess has 
all the imperial beauty of her race, but it is not 
the slavish, clinging woman of the past, hang- 
ing on every look and word and breath of the 
man she worships, who now. addresses him, but. 
a proud and embittered human being, fierce and 
savage, brilliant and implacable. 

Lord Jasper can bear it no longer. Without 
another word he withdraws and leaves Stephanie 
alone. It is the first blow she has ever offered 
him, and manlike, he respects her accordingly. 
He thinks of the words of the poet: 


When passion turned to wrath resembled hatred 
most, 
and reflects that Stephanie is a great deal more 
adorable since she forgot to read heaven in his 
eyes. 
He gains his phaeton, which is awaiting him 
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at the Piccadilly Circus, and drives off at a 
sharp pace to the club. What majesty in her 
demeanour! What superb loveliness in the 
passion and fire of every look of scorn! Yes, 
decidedly Stephanie hasimproved. She used t& 
be far too humble, idolatrous and helpless 
through the force of emotions which had 
given way to the sterner omes of hatred 
aversion. 

How lovely in her dress of black satin that, 
enhanced the warm tints of her eomplexion, 
And the child in its young wistful Beamty that 
watched them in startled surprise; he, should 
like to have clasped that child ones dm. his. 
arms, and have been re-united te i 
and seen the oncoming of the temdany. eliza 
less love flit over her face oRee mone an 
pleaded. if? : 

“She means to try and break my Bearb,as 


hawe hers,’’ he mutters, “amd this is Wer re- | he 


v She will be conscious of no martyrdom, 
no loneliness,» so long as: sie believes I am 
u ing the same pangs ‘that she endured, 


and has made me ag-wretched as pos- 
sible, ystill persevere im itflicting some 
f cruelty.” 

isnot a mam to pine away 
or fret to the verge of the grave 


through disappointment or despair, Bright and 
€ “light-hearted” by mature, he is 
p @ laatimam:to be crushed by a woman. 
‘The-conmifess still stands motionless and dream- 
ing; sive fi the prosaic shop, the voluable 
Malle. ine already eulamging en the ex+ 
<juinite taste of a splendid pale blue visiting 
chapeas that she declares must suit miladi & 
merveille. 

“ Mamma dear; who was that man who spoke 
to you ?* Stephamie’s:Jitze presently asks, 
as the milliner prepares to tre | up the charm- 
ing bonnet, which the countess has agreed to 
purchase without barely regarding it. 

Stephanie bends down her fair blonde head 
till her lips alight on her child’s forehead. 

“That man is your papa, but you will never 
eee him !” 

Her voiée breaks as she speaks, and a sudden 
catehing in her throat) makes ‘her fingers close 
nervously arownd that soft white pillar. 

“Bat, mamma dear, other little boys see their 
papas, don’t they?” ; 

ould this be her future doom ?—to hear 
this child ask for his father and say, “Learn to 
hate him'as Ide.” Alas! hatred wears ont the 
soul with weariness and misery. Has she 
been wise to denounce Lord Jasper—to be hard 
and cold, pitiless and unforgiving ? 

“Madame is faint,” cries Mdlle. Josephine, 
leaving the counter and rushing to the countess 
whose lips paled.. “Aaron, bring a glass of 
vater.” 

Aaron, who has been sent out for change for 
a five-pound note, now re-appears bringing a 
glass of water on a tray. 

Stephanie sips a few drops; thanking the 
milliner for her attention, and addressing a few 
kind words to her on her engagement to Aaron. 
Stephanie has never learnt who robbed herof her 
banknotes and; gold, and Josephine’s care and 
kindness to her during her illness in Cumber- 
land were probably instrumental in saving her 
life. 

Stephanie leayes the. change out of the five- 
pound note for their mutual acceptance, and is 
bowed out of the shop. with grateful thanks, 
The carriage. drives to the kerbstone, and the 
countess and her little child. enter and are 
conveyed rapidly home. 

“Gad! she’s @ pretty...woman,” Aaron re- 
marks, throwing the sovereigns into a drawer. 
** Reminds me of a saint.” 

“And free vid "er money,” Josephine re- 
sponds, not without some inner convictions of 
her own baseness in having sought to rob so 
generous a lady; “ dat is die best of it.” , 

Josephine is in such high good spirits she 
forthwith prepares to make Aaron a nice strong 
cup of tea, and some French toast and. other 
delicacies. The detective, who has been used 
to a lonely little ill-furnished room and a 
grumbling parent, is more than ever convinced 
of the gracefulmess of the other sex, and perhaps 


wishes he had learnt earlier to appreciate their 
qualities and beauties as they deseryed. 

Meanwhile Lord Jasper, for about the first 
time in his life, feels indifferent to the last best 
stery the Duke of Luxmore has, prepared for 
‘Bim, and turns from the elegant loungers in 
his club toa dreary and inexplicable soliloquy 
at the club window, 

Could Stephanie’s love be so quickly ended, 
orwas it of such fragile quality, that it) could 


‘be at will, with pride amd/hatred allied 
relies remnant of its former existence? 
He-wet Saliaslasindh=s gestures, and the low- 


tomed words ste has uttered, ‘There was no 
fretful displeasure, no weak hes. They 
‘were the measured utterances ibemate con- 


‘Vietion.and resolve. 
Tn-all his musings, he hasimsensibly clung to 
the memoryot S$ asa woman to w , 


beckom, towards him 
ay srenge mosh gars yee. 
a sic sence of m Sone ance 
might turn.@n him dike a creatume at bay, and 
demand expistion in suffering of him for his 


should have taken his title and inheritance down 
to posterity. 
“*T must seek her again,” he mutters, as the 


against me eontinue.”’ 

Stephanie does not once address her boy as 
they drive home, but he knows that’ his mamma 
has bedn crying by the tears on his curls, and 
he connects her tears in some mysterious way 
with the man who had spoken to his mamma in 
the shop. 

On arriving home, Stephanie sends him away 
to have his tea in the nursery with’ Hafiz, and 
shuts herself in her room, with a splitting head- 
ache as companion. With a.low moan, the 
countess sinks upon her pillows, her braim on 
fire, her brow cold and damp. 

All the resolves of years have been powerless 
against the force of an appealing glance. She 
knows it and recognises her. own weakness. 
How hard and even shameful those words of 
hatred had sounded as they fell from her lips— 
hatred for Lord Jasper, the father of her 
child, the man she has loved with that intensity of 
passion which means torture and death, wild 
accesses of delirium and life-long misery! The 
hatred dies out in sobs, hands out-wrung, weary 
weeping and’ prayers. 

The agony of the proud, beautiful woman 
bends her haughty spirit to the dust... She has 
seen him again; = has sought, followed and 
pleaded to her; she has watched him. quiver 
under her bitter words, and—let him go. 

Ah! short-lived triumph! Already horror 
and despair are seizing her. Love will not die, 
nor turn to hatred, nor -be-anything,but what it 
was in its sweet prime. Love, the highest and 
divinest gift of Heaven, is no longer a hideous 
nightmare full of distempered dreams, it is 
interpreted in Lord Jasper’s looks,in his repent- 
ance and regret, and she has told him, with 
unmistakable firmness, that she has naught for 
him but hatred., Presently Hafiz glides to her 
side with affectionate solicitude, 

«Bring me the child,” Stephanie says, 





battling with herself for a few moments, and 


then breaking down as if the effort to be cold 
and stern is more than can be endured. 

“Ah, dear mistress, you are again plunged 
into grief,” 


“No, Hafiz,” ie answers, smiling, and 
looking althost ttomee more. “Iam hap- 
pier, really, than I have. been for months ;” for 


this is one of those Gharming but illogical 
daughters of’ Eve whose fascinations consist in 


their ee oye 
She is bewildg@med at their meeting, 






and can in the imtemse joy his words 
have a somethingpot a child’s fervour 
would always. remain: i in Stephanie’s 
nature, Likea child, she has spoken infuriated 
and resentful -of embitter- 
ment, wrong, tt none the less 
she can sob passionately. » and grow 
pale thinking of the repmeaches’ imay be in 
store for ne when they mextaneet.. 

When lier-ittle boy is Brought-te and she 
strains hirato her ‘shy am iable 
desire to talk to him aiput that, absemt father , 
oo Geos So.her vplte oars és, bi. 

“« Why; you still} t va. ?” 10. 
eatin ing his.eurl ead under her chin, 


_ red pay 
a nos to so im- 
im the old days. 
“Why, Fitzmaurice, what: omearth’s come to 
you,.old fellah ?” the Duke of Lmxmore cries, | has : ; at 
tapping lim on the shoulder, “Don’t go in for | the chil@s-hair. 4a : 
taking life too seriously!” And simce she has been im the presence of the 
Lord s languid eyes are heavy withthe | wan she has vainly e¢hooled: Kerself te for 


im common with Lord have all broken 
down, and at the magic of his glance and tone 
the tameless spirit of an impetuous woman is 
subjugated and entranced. 

The lingering echoes of the words seem to 
) float. around her, and bring a sudden self-abase-_ 


>pmepnt. Here has anopportunity been giyen her 


,9f proving to Lord Jasper that by force of the 
re-eminence of her affention she is ever ready 
tto forgive and condone his past indifference. 
He has sought jher, and she’ has turned from 
him. 
_ And the slow, sad tears fall-drop bydrop over 
the golden curls, and she knows the little hand 
trembles in hers, in alarmed fear of this sorrow, 
that seems to his young mind so terrible and 
strange. 

«“Mamma, dear,” he cries, after a pause, as 

e runs to the window and looks below, “‘see, 
here is the same man who spoke to you in the 
shop driving up to our: hall-door,” and, his lips 
quiver, and he throws himself into her arms 
with sobbing sorrow, 

Stephanie smiles at:his fears, as she leans her 
fair, head on the rail of the chair and feels that 
first timid dawn of happiness stealing around 
her sehses, not without an exquisite shrinking, 
an indefinable dismay. Hafiz enters the room 
quickly, and taking the child from his mother, 
says, hurriedly : 

“ Dearest mistress, Lord Jasper would fain 
speak a féw words with you; and I could not 
believe. you would wish to ‘make both your lives 
dreary as Asian deserts, or blighted as lands on 
which no sun ever shines.” 

Stephanie rises, and pushing Hafiz gently 
aside, takes her child’s hand and holds it 
fast. . 

** He has come for me,” she murmurs, radiant 
as a young girl abeut to meet~her lover: 

She has struggled to be calm, severe and 
indignant, but the fever-and nestlessness pro- 
duced by restraint: in all similar natures have 
made her efforts hard and lifeless evolutions of 
mental torture. Moderation and coolness, under, 
stirring emotions, are wholly beyond Stephanie's, 
attainment: 

Her eyes are as full of fervid feeling and 
animation, light and brilliancy, as. when Lord, 
Jasper first sought herhand. Burning remem- 
brances of the joys of that brief union flash 
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before her, Again she clasps. her. child and 
covers him with tears and kisses. 

‘Come, my, angel, you. shall see and. speak 
to your father.” 

“Ts. he going te take.you away, mamma,, 
dear? I shall not like him then.” 

«You will. adore him,” Stephanie.answers, 
with tremulous enthusiasm. 

Little: Jasper is nevertheless not convinced ; 
he means to keep very tight. hold of his. beauti- 
ful mamma’s hand, in case the strange man who 
made her angry will be unkind again, Lord 
Jasper is pacing, restlessly to and fro across the 
floor as Stephanie enters the;room. He is. very, 
pale and agitated. So. many associations, so 
many yearnings and memories are speaking to 
his heart, that the unbroken hush of all around 
seems to suggest a silence: of, fateful signific- 
ance 


But the faint rustle of her dress arouses him 
from his dreaming as she comes. towards, him 
lovelier than ever with. her child at her side. 
Lord Jasper looks anxiously into her eyes, some 
sweet message in;their. tearful luminance tells 
maybe of forgiveness, of pity, and of love. 

“Stephanie, I could, not accept banishment. 
I have come to you for pardon, to confess my 
sin and weakness. You loved me once!. What 
answer have you. for me now P”’ 

With an exquisite instinct she draws the little 
child’s hand from ‘hers, and puts. his young arms 
about his father’s neck. 

“Say bless you, dearest» papa,” she falters, 
her voice broken with her sobs. “Oh, Jasper, 
listewas he speaks!’ Let him, my dearest, speak 
for me—I have no words.” 

Lord Jasper bends‘his head ‘as the little child 
obeys her, and all the dreary loneliness of his 
lot seemed changed by thé return of love and 
sympathy. The home-life he has ever longed to 
enjoy may’yet be theirs. 

**T said in my wicked-pride and wrath, Jasper, 
words that were repented of as soon as uttered. 
T have never ceased to love you, to cling to your 
image, to worship you. It caused me loss of 
health, memory, and mind; but I did not’ die. 
God was too good to Kill mein my grief; He 
let. me live to find the bliss of this moment 
atone forall. 

«* Stephanie, my. wife, our suffering has taught 
each other the. truth and reality of a strong 
afiection. The conflict. has been for the best, 
and greater happiness will follow.. Kiss me 
once as:of old,” 

Her lips meet his, and her frame trembles 
with joy at his caress, No,rose.or flower of her 


own: fair land had ever lovelier' tints and hues of | 


colour than this, woman, now. quivering like a 
lily shaken by a tempest, yet full of child-like 
simplicity and pathetic devotion. 

*« It was necessary to have lost you, my Ste- 
phanie, to appreciate the elysium to be found 
in your love,” he whispers. 

And thus are they re-united. 





CHAPTER Xt. 
PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


When happy birds begin to sine 

*Tis then the cheery tisne of s: ‘ng; 
When love looks out with roguish eye 
And smiles on every passer-by. 


THERE is a certain little shop in the New 
Cut that appears to be doing an. exceptionally 
brisk business. It may not contain a very 
elegant supply of articles, but they are decidedly 
necessary for the wants of the. inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, which is by uo means one-of 
the most respectable. ‘ 

The shop is what is vulgarly termed a “ ham 
and: beef, or cooked meat” shop, Its counters 
liternlly groan under the weight of huge smok- 
ing’ joints, some garnished with cabbage and 
carrots, and others redolent with savoury onion, 
stuffing and oily gravies. Various little basins 
are systematically arranged on a shelf, into 
which the purchased meat may be conveyed 
home in a semi-state of warmth, and for the 
loan of these tempting little articles the modest 





sum, of. twopence: (to be, returned when the 
basin is produced) is demanded. : 

The owmer of: this highly prosperous ham.and 
beef. shop is a gigantie woman who invariably 
and powerfully impresses on her numerous 
customers that “she has seen better days.” It 
must. be’. truly painful: to be forced te carve 
elaborate slices. off a joint. weighing at least 
thirty pounds in its boiled stage,. but Mrs. 
Slater, appears. decidedly, at home wielding a 
preternaturally sharp carving knife, and.a fork 
with thick and. vicious-looking prongs, suggest- 
ing. a faint resemblance; te Mrs. Slater’s own 
strong and bony fingers. 

She. has, te-use another of her favourite ex- 
penratente “fallen on her feet. again,” and she 

uys bilious sausage rolls,’pork, cheese, German 
sausages, large tongues and sayeloys, black pud- 
dings and Strasbourg pies, beef 41a mode and 
collared head, as if crime and vice, tipsiness and 
oaths, could never have had, anything in 
common with a woman cutting slices of warm 
beef with. a truly benevolent air, and only 
vindictive to naughty little boys with wicked 
cravings after the tit-bits, and apt to make off 
with hot carrots, and. small stray corners of 
black puddings. 

Never, perhaps, in all her life has Mrs. 
Slater been so truly happy and content as now 
—never since: she rolled little pats of butter in 
an ivy-covered dairy, and was made love to by 
aman who admired muscular vigour and good 
biceps more than pure English~has she felt so 
elated and triumphant. She can see those 
bungry, starving wretches. outside peering at 
the sheep’s trotters and the pork pies on cold, 
raimy Christmas eves, and snub and bully them 
when they humbly entreat “a morsel for three- 
penee, and. don’t mind if it’sa little gone off.” 

She can scrub out her shop and counters, and 
sip gin in hér back parlour, aud get high in- 
terest from Mrs. Barney Macree, who has gone 
into the “ public” line, and borrowed twenty 
pounds of the excellent and indefatigable Mrs, 
Slater. ‘ 

Even Aaron; once her:sworn foe, will. drop in 
on Saturday nights with his) wife for a chat, 
while they are regaled with a good supper of 
the best corned beef' and a glass of hot. grog 
ere returning home. 

To be suré, none of the parties’ characters 
will bear the strictest investigation. - They 
have been more or less sinners of a dangerous 
stamp, but neither Aaron nor his wife are now 
a disgrace to the human race, and even Mrs. 
Slater gives good weight and measure to her 
customers. Sinners may alter and improve 
with time, and the influences of Mrs. O’Flana- 
gan, who is a strict catholic and rents Mrs. 
Slater’s second floor, have produced a nervous 
and even superstitious dread of evil in ‘Mrs. 
Slater’s breast. Besidés, the shop is prosperens, 
and honesty in the New Cut singularly seems 
to pay. 

“There was a time, I can tell ye, Mr: Aaron, 
that I’'d have never thought of forgiving an 
enemy,” Mrs. Slater is saying, referring to the 
injuries she has sustained at the hands of the 
French milliner; “ but.I’ve been hearing ‘a good 
deal lately from O’Flamagan about the future, 
and I’m getting om in years; and I think it’s 
always a bit prudent to draw in at the last and 
bear no, malice towards anyone, so Josephine’s 
welcome, and I hope my repentance and humble 
spirit will cover a good many of my past sins.” 

So it is clearly evident that the superstitious 
beliefs and threats held in terrorem over Mrs, 
Slater’s head hy a half educated Irish peasant 
and a priest have brought about a reformation. 
She has given over the fiery. whiskey for the 
sweeter gin, and the moderate use of the milder 
spirit has produced a chronic tearfulmess ex- 
ceedingly advantageous for the due and effective 
workings of superstition. 

The last excitementand novelty produced in 


ithe New Cut is caused: by the marriage of 


Mrs. Slater with a retired ironmonger a few 
doors lower down, so itis evident gin and super- 
stition are not disadvantageous allies in stimu- 
lating the growth of the tender passion, and the 
ironmonger, who has worked sedulously in. pro- 





moting Mrs. Slater’s reformation, is rewarded 
with her sweetest. smilés. 

“What a comfort they will be to each other,” 
the sentimental publi¢an at the corner of the 
New Cut remarks to his neighbour, a light- 
minded pawnbroker, as they watch the proces- 
sion return from the Roman Catholic Chapel. 

“And Gimiblet’s saved a nive bit o’ money, 
too, ay, he hasso. Iallays said he was ne’er 
the.man to let a fine woman, as is doin’ a roarin’ 
trade, slip through his fingers, now didn’t I ?” 
the publican goes on, while Mr. Crucible, the 
pawnbroker, rivets him with a slow, speaking 
stare. 

A parcel of idiots, I call *em!” this sympa- 
thetic gentleman remarks, standing with his 
hands behind him. contemplating Mrs. Slater 
in ler best clothes, “why thefint ages ’nd 
make nigh upon a hundred and fifty; but 
she’ll kill him to a. more than dead certainty !’”' 

“Killhim? But he’s real touch.” 

« Ah, but she’s got a tongue. [ve ’eard ’er 
naggin’ at the poor folks !’ 

“Well, so do you, Mr. Crucible, for the 
matter o’ that, and rob ’em too when you get 
the chance !” 

‘Why, man alive, we are their salvation and 
the chief’ providers of the Sunday family dinner. 
But just look at Gimblet.in his tail coat and 
she by his side.” 

The elderly pair are indeed somewhat curious 
specimens of humanity, still when a widow pos- 
sesses the remnants of having been a very pro- 
nounced specimen of a “fine woman,” it is 
always uncertain whether she will be long con- 
signed to loneliness, and Mrs. Slater’s charms 
invariably ‘““took,” to use her own expression, 
with the, other sex. 


* * * * . 


While Eustacia and her husband are. passing 
the autumnal months in continental wander- 
ings, and she is learning to appreciate the 
beauties of the various art-galleries, and revel 
amid Alpine scenery and the thousand treasures 
and novelties of other lands, she hears of the 
loss of her inheritance, and the lawyer’s fearful 
suicide, with the first thrills of pain and horror 
that have darkened her destiny since she married 
the count. 

Some small portion of the money is restored 
to her, for on the sale of Mr. Codicil’s effects, 
she receives about one-tenth of the sum be- 
queathed to her in her father’s will. But the 
count is too wealthy to care whether his wife 
has money of her owm or not. They are so 
thoroughly united, their tastes in every respect 
agree so universally, that the loss of Eustacia’s 
inheritance appears but a slight matter to him. 

Count Mancelli has already come into a large 
property from an uncle, and he smiles at his 
wife’s regrets, as if with her as his own, all 
other losses mnst seem small indeed. A happier 
couple could never be met with. Eustacia has 
passed through one fierce ordeal and conquered 
by his aid and that of duty. No deceit, no 
alloy ure to be found in that perfect soul; she 
trusts him utterly, and he absolutely worships 
the girl who becomes dearer to him as years roll 
on. 

Eustacia goes into the best society. She has 
a splendid mansion in Grosvenor Square, an 
hotel in one of the most fashionable quarters. of 
Paris; a box at the opera, and the finest park- 
hack money ¢an purchase ; ‘but she is something 
more than a mere superficial woman of the 
world; she studies, and adds to her accomplish- 
ments. 

There is a certain large room witha north 
light into which the countess retires and painis 
clever little pictures indicative of the highest 
promise; but she seeks neither fame nor 
notoriety of any kind; there is no eccentricity 
in her toilettes; no desire to be displayed as a 
fashionable beauty in West End shops. Her 
ambition and refinement are altogether of an- 
other kind, and of a higher stamp, and she 
often smiles to herself recalling the hard lot of 
that past, when she was a mark for Mrs. Slater’s 
cruelty and hatred—days when life seemed too 
heavy a burden to be endured. ‘ 

And so Eustacia passes away from us amid 
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brilliant scenes of pleasure, and time but 
deepens and increases her happiness; when the 
lilacs and laburnums and violets deck the woods 
and fields with their glorious colouring she 
takes her children to wreathe garlands of the 
spring flowers in the meadows, and loves to 
teach them admiration of nature in her own 
sweet, earnest fashion. 

Wandering through her gardens in her lovely 
home in Devonshire, before plunging into the 
great whirl of a London season, Eustacia forms 
the taste and intelligence of her children as only 
a careful mother can. Her dark eyes are clear 
and brilliant as ever, and she bends the 
lilac boughs in playful merriment about their 
young heads, ready to play with or teach and 
caress them, as if she were still that simple, 
thoughtful Eustacia with no romantic destiny— 
no mysterious surroundings. 

At one end of a lovely retired spot, called 
“The Plantation” from its clumps of old trees 
and thick underwood and numberless shrubs, 
Eustacia is sitting to-day under a small canopy 
of tapering leaves and branches, and a dark- 
eyed girl by her side is turning over the leaves 
of an album. 

Eustacia is speaking to a strongly-built, 
manly-looking little fellow holding a fishing-rod 
and line in his hand. His eyes are a shade 
darker than his sister’s; his features are not so 
regular, but his complexion, bronzed in the sun, 
intensifies the brilliancy of his expression. 

And Eustacia looks scarcely more than a girl 
herself beneath the over-hanging leaves, with 
primroses and violets surrounding her, although 
these children declare they are nearly up to her 
shoulder, and a grave-eyed little baby-brother 
is sporting amid wreaths of flowers not far dis- 
tant, and calling to a splendid Newfoundland 
dog that bounds to the child and rolls him over 
in playful sport. 

Has she forgotten all the storms and dangers 
of her earlier life? They have slowly faded 
with the years so rich in joys and contented 
calm; her heart beats with, gratitude for her 
many blessings. 

Presently the count joins the party beneath 
the trees, and as his gaze alights on that fair 
group and the exquisite picture of Eustacia in 
a lovely white dress with primroses carelessly 
twined in her large straw hat, a flush of 
gratified pride and pleasure rises to his brow. 
This is the ideal wife he has dreamed of—brave, 
strong and true, possessing a steady mind, but 
deep affections, queenly dignity, grace and 
beauty. 

He has read her nature aright from the first 
moment they met. She, the humble, friendless 
music teacher, and he, the wealthy patron—the 
man courted and féted by many intriguing 
Belgravian dowagers with daughters on hand. 
From the day Eustacia drove away in his car- 
riage from Black Lion Square has he loved her, 
and no born princess or crowned empress could 
have her wishes more anticipated, or receive 
greater love than tke Countess Mancelli. 

** Are you so enchanted with the coolness of 
the plantation that you have forgotten our 
strawberry party this afternoon?” he asks, 
touching his wife’s shoulder, and lightly tilting 
back her white straw hat, so that she lifts her 
arched brows and laughs up at him. 

His daughter rests her hand in his. 

“Mamma has been reading to.us from the 
album, and it was so interesting, we quite for- 
got all about the time.” 

He throws himself down by her side. 

“Mamma reads nicely, does she not?” he 
says, lifting the book from the ground. ‘“ But 
we must be thinking of returning homewards.” 

Eustacia rises, calls to her son, and the party 
walk quietly towards the grand old mansion, a 
true type of one of the “stately homes of Eng- 
land.” 

Visitors are already awaiting the countess. 
Mrs. Ruthven and Madame de Camours have 
both arrived, the former radiant in voluminous 
skirts, for as time passes on there is a whisper 
of the terrible crinoline again coming into 
fashion, and she is no longer sheathed or 
stitched into tight costumes, or obliged to add 





to her scanty supply of hips by any artificial 
means. 

It is a little more difficult for Mrs. Ruthven 
now to defy the ravages of time, or keep away 
objectionable crows’ feet, or look so superbly 
healthy as of yore. The hair, already dyed and 
bleached so many times, begins to take a slow 
but sure revenge, and Mrs. Ruthven goes in for 
**scalpettes” at so extravagant a rate as even 
to cause remonstrances from the mild Mr. Ruth- 
ven, a gentleman proverbially famous for keep- 
ing not only his eyes, but his ears closed against 
any unkind views of his wife’s actions and 
words. 

After a few frigid salutations, Mrs. Ruthven 
grows more animated as the count approaches, 
and Madame de Camoursinterests herself in her 
young niece, who does not quite understand 
her worldly-minded relative. The presence of 
these thorough worldlings seems to break up 
the pretty spell of rusticity and romance in 
which they passed the morning. 

Would Mrs. Ruthven care to sit in a planta- 
tion among spiders, ants and grasshoppers to 
read poetry? They understand this in the 
dumb, unconscious way most children receive 
impressions, and play their small parts in the 
roles expected of them with e and tact. 

**T wonder you’re not horribly tired of this 
retreat,” Mrs. Ruthven is saying, as they pass 
into the dining-room. ‘I should feel quite out 
of my element. What can you find, countess, to 
do here all day ?” 

“Eustacia is very fond of painting,” the 
count hastens to explain. 

** Most remarkable,” Mrs. Ruthven cries, per- 
haps of the two, thinking it more remarkable 
that the countess should paint landscapes and 
have a natural colour still on her face without 
the aid of paint. 

“The Duchess of Luxmore gives a large ball 
on the fifth of next month,” Madame de 
Camours says, slowly, sipping her Moselle; 
“but——” 

“That ‘but’ means a good deal, Laura. 
Pray explain it. We shall be in Grosvenor 
Square, and no doubt receive an invitation.” 

‘But the duchess is a mystery; of course 
their wealth will do anything. No one, how- 
ever, knows who she is; some declare she was 
an oyster-girl in America, others——” 

“More likely a negress from Cuba,” Mrs. 
Ruthven says, spitefully; ‘‘ frizzy hair, and so 
ugly; and, oh! such a hideous complexion; but 
her voice——” 

«Then she is a singer ?” 

«Yes; came out in the part of Aida, and so 
bewitched Luxmore— you know ugliness is a 
change after all— that he married her, and on 
the very best authority I can declare she is 
legally his wife.” 

Mrs. Ruthven here looks an epitome of all 
the Christian virtues, even including fidelity, 
and they retire to the drawing-room, allowing 
their tongues and imaginations free scope con- 
cerning the duchess’s antecedents. 

After the guests have come and gone, and the 
count and Eustacia find themselves once more 
alone, he watches her thoughtfully for a few 
minutes, well assured that no chilly indiffer- 
ence or impending quarrel will ever disturb the 
even tenor of their love. 

The countess never retires to rest without 
first visiting the nurseries where her children 
sleep, and this night he, too, follows, and after 
bending over the fair faces of the sleeping 
children gently closes the door, and putting 
down the lamp he has carried in his hand on 
his dressing-table, draws his wife to his breast. 

«When I think of others, my déarest, and 
look at you, then I realise how highly I am 
blessed,” he murmurs. “I could not endure a 
mere mindless, superficial worldling as destitute 
of brains as of heart.” 

The diamonds flash and shine in her dusky 
hair. He takes them forth one by one, and the 
heavy tresses fall about her shoulders. She 
wears a dress of richest satin, with fine old lace 
at the neck and sleeves; bracelets of inestim- 
able value are about her wrists; but the change 
in her position, the consciousness of wealth and 





rank, have never spoilt the sweet, unaffected 
grace habitual to her. 

“TI will be your lady’s-maid for once,” he 
says, smiling, as he places the diamonds in their 
several cases, and draws the masses of her hair 
through his hands. 

She is no less dear to him than in the old 
days of her girlhood, for is immortal love ever 
weary P Does it not beam around the beloved 
object with its ardent, unquenchable flame? Is 
it not an emblem of the joys of Paradise? And 
by the steady light of the lamp Eustacia can 
read the story of the same powerfal and impres- 
sive passion not to be quenched by time or age: 
in his every glance and tone. 

She is so perfect and dazzling, perhaps, he 
may be forgiven the weakness of being thus 
subjugated and enthralled, thrilling with de- 
light at contact with a woman who, besides 
suggesting dreamy enchantment, lends, by her 
supreme loveliness, new wings to imagination. 

** Are you always quite satisfied, quite pleased 
with me ?” 

It is a coquettish inquiry, and its arch vivacity 
must have made any man forgive the most 
unsatisfactory shortcomings. 

“Ah, my a ie her husband answers, 
playfully, viewing her beauty in the subdued 

mplight, “never wear diamonds and gold, 
satin and laces to dazzle me again, but let me 
think of you in the sunlight; let me dream of 
the picture I beheld of you this morning in our 
dear plantation, as you sat with daisies for a 
carpet, and lilac boughs as ministering spirits, 
and all the freshness of the spring around 
you.” 

[THE END.] 








SINGULAR FANATICAL SECT. 


Amone the people of Northern New Mexico is 
a fanatical sect called Penitentes, whose per- 
formances during lent in each year are horribly 
disgusting. Imagining that by inflicting severe 
punishment upon themselves they may atone 
for sins committed during the year, they, at the 
beginning of Lent, go apart from their fellows 
and up on the mountains and in the deep canons 
practice downright butchery upon themselves, 
cutting, lacerating and burning their flesh, and 
fasting until they fall from sheer exhaustion and 
loss of blood. On Good Friday their orgies cul- 
minate in a grand semi-public pow-wow. They 
then repair to their lodge or council-house, and 
at an appointed hour form in procession and 
march thence to a spot on some neighbouring 
hill designated by a large cross. : 

What performances are enacted within their 
lodge none but members of the society know, as 
the profane are not admitted. When they appear 
in public their costume is more scant than 
elegant, consisting of only a pair of cotton 
drawers and a covering for the head. This last 
is drawn down over the face, effectually pre- 
venting recognition. Each of them is provided 
with a whip or scourge made of cactus, or 
bayonet, with which they lash themselves over 
the shoulders at each step, the end of the 
scourge striking the spots already cut and 
gashed with the knives. The blood from the 
wounds thus inflicted runs down and saturates 
the cotton drawers, giving the wearers a most 
horrible appearance. 

On arriving at the cross, if they are fortunate 
enough to withstand the terrible punishment 
precedent, they prostrate themselves with their 
faces upon the earth and lie exposed for hours 
to the gaze of the curious crowds attracted by 
the exhibition. It has frequently happened 
that one, more fanatical than the others, is 
actually crucified on these occasions, by being 
tied to the cross with rawhide thongs, the feet, 
legs, arms, and hands swelling almost to burst- 
ing by the severe strain of supporting the weight 
of the body. Many are said to have died from 
this self-torture either before being removed 
from the cross or within a day or two after 
having been taken down. 

With the progress of civilisation, however, 
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this species of torture is more and more rarely 
practised, but it is even yet no uncommon 
thing to see Penitentes travelling on Good 
Friday with huge wooden crosses strapped to 
their backs, arms tied to the cross-bar, and 
spears fixed with the points resting on the 
thighs so that the flesh may be lacerated at any 
stumble, or unevenness of the road. They also 
walk barefoot on roads prepared for the purpose 
by being thickly strewn with cactus and other 
thorn plants. ’ 


CLARA LORRAINE; 


—OR— 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 


»— 
> 








CHAPTER IX. 


Tuer days and weeks in the Lorraine mansion 
passed slowly on. Life could not be said to 
‘drag with uneventful monotony, for a perni- 
cious excitement kept the pulses as well as the 
passions in full play. 

Day by day the gentle Clara found it still more 
impossible for her to become reconciled to the 
selfishness, the narrow-minded pride, the haughty 
self-assertion of her relatives. 

She grew homesick for a friendly tone or a 
kindly face. She longed for the fresh air and 
‘the wild fields of her native place, and more 
than all she pined for loving, congenial com- 
‘panionship. 

Every day, almost every hour, there was 
developed in her relatives some ignoble 
trait. Her aunt’s cold hauteur increased; her 
‘ancle’s friendliness, which at first seemed 
questionable, after a few days lapsed into 
indifference, and finally there were weeks 
together when he scarcely seemed to notice her 
presence. 

Mabel’s behaviour since the rencontre of the 
cousins in Clara’s room wasa strange mixture 
of aversion and awe. 

In the presence of other members of the 
family she treated her orphan cousin with 
disdain and contumely ; but when, as now rarely 
happened, they werealone together, her cowardly 
mature showed itself in a total absence of all 
effort to over-ride her spirited though usually 
gentle cousin. 

Lina, upon whose mind and heart Clara fondly 
hoped she had produced some little impression, 
proved a most trying pupil. At times tractable, 
and displaying affectionate impulses, she was 
at other moments so wayward and capricious 
that it seemed as though evil spirits had full 
possession of her. 

Clara’s first effort in the education of the little 
girl was to win her from the society of those 
servants of the house whose influence was so 
lamentably demoralising; and in this she 
‘succeeded so long as the so-called study hours 
were devoted to the child’s entertainment, but 
when spelling-book and arithmetic were pro- 
duced, and matters took a more systematic 
aspect, she tossed them impatiently into the air 
and ran away. 

Clara made no effort that day to coax her to 
return, and the next morning, supposing Lina 
‘would choose to absent herself, she was sur- 
prised to hear the child’s step outside the door 
at the usual hour. 

“Come in, Lina,” cried Clara, cheerily. “I 
was just beginning to feel lonely without you. 
You and I have spent so many mornings to- 
gether that I should miss you sadly if you were 
to stay away.” 

Lina edged herself into the room in a sullen 
sort of a fashion. Evidently things had gone 
wrong with her that morning, and like her 
elders in the house she had come to Clara to 
find a vent for her ill-humour 

“The Lady of the Lake” had long since 
been finished, so that there was no longer a 
friendly tie between governess and pupil. A 





volume of stirring ballads was therefore now 
produced as a bait. 

But Lina was in no mood for poetry. She 
idly picked up one of her school-books and com- 
menced turning over the leaves. 

Clara, who took this asa very hopely sign; 
seated herself beside the child, and offered cer- 
tain explanations respecting the lesson ; but the 
girl ran over the pages so fast that the good 
intentions of her instructress were defeated. 

Other attempts were made with like success, 
and during them all the patient Clara main- 
tained the same gentleness of speech and man- 
ner which always distinguished her. 

At last she became aware that the perverse 
child was purposely striving to make her angry, 
and she paused in doubt as to her course. 

“Lina,” she said, ‘“‘why did you come here 
this morning if you do not intend to take your 
books ?” 


Lina pouted out her lips and did not reply. 

“This is your school time and you should not 
be idling. Come, let us look at the spelling 
ree and see how many queer words we can 

nd.” 
‘ The child shut the book and threw it upon the 
oor. 

Lina,” said Clara, more severely than she 
had yet spoken, “ pick up that book and bring 
it to me.” 

«IT won’t!” was the bold retort. 

* Yes, you will,” said Clara, steadily bracing 
herself for the storm which she now knew was 
inevitable. 

Lina looked at her with an ugly light in her 
eyes. 

**T won’t!” she again replied. 

Clara took her gently and firmly by the arm 
and repeated her command. Instantly the child 
turned upon her and offered her the gravest 
insult which one person can put upon another. 
She spat in her face. Clara was upon her feet 
in an instant. 

** Lina,” she said, “‘ you shall beg my pardon 
for that before you leave this room !” 

The child laughed boisterously, as though she 
had at lastaccomplished her purpose. 

**T won’t ask your pardon !” she said. “ Who 
are you but a mean old governess? You teach 
me to pay for your board, Cécile says so; andif 
it wasn’t for me you couldn’t stay here.” 

Clara did not stop to bandy words with the 
angry child. She stooped and put her arms 
firmly about her, lifted her from the floor, and, 
despite her cries and struggles, carried her to 
the closet. 

“There, Lina,’ she said, as she deposited 
her within it, and held her down while she se- 
cured the door, “ you are to stay here until you 
ask my forgiveness, and promise better be- 
haviour.” 

Locking the door upon the outside, she sat 
down and burst into tears. A young girl of de- 
licate organisation, reared in a happy home, and 
unaccustomed to constant insult, does not com- 
monly possess iron nerves, and the suffering 
Clara had reached a point where they could not 
always carry her undauntedly through difficult 
tasks. 

From companionship with Lina she had at 
first hoped to find some mitigation of her lot, 
yet now she thought the end to her instruction 
had come. Yet, as once before when Mabel 
grossly offended her, she determined that the 
occasion should not pass without a bold stroke 
in self-defence. 

Her own sobs were drowned by the cries, 
the kicks and the screams of Lina, who pounded 
with both heels and fists so furiously upon 
door and floor that Clara almost feared she 
éwould break through the panels of the former. 
Her strength, both of body and temper, were 
surprising, for long after Clara had dried her 
eyes and had composed herself into a settled be- 
lief in the justice of her course Lina continued 
her tumult. 

Clara hoped to be able to cope with the child 
alone, without any interference from the family 
and this she felt she might count upon, as her 
remote room and the indifference of both Mrs. 
Lorraine and Mabel made it quite unlikely that 
they would come to the child’s rescue. 





But it so chanced that Mr. Lorraine was that 
day confined to the house by a severe cold; so 
long before Lina had been brought to terms 
Clara heard, with dismay, her uncle’s step out- 
side her door. She opened it in obedience to 
his knock. 

“ What isthe meaning of this deuced noise?” 
he angrily demanded, as he entered the room. 
“Can’t a man have a quiet sleep at home when 
he is ill but he must be wakened by a tumult 
loud enough to wake the dead ?” 

“Tam exceedingly sorry, uncle,” said Clara, 
apologetically. ‘‘ My pupil, Lina, has been re- 
fractory this morning ; indeed, she was more— 
she was most insulting in her behaviour, and I 
felt compelled to punish her.” 

Lina, at the sound of another voice in the 
room without, for an instant became quiet ; but 
when she recognised her father’s tones she be- 
gan to cry louder than ever. 

“This is unendurable,” said Mr. Lorraine, 
passing his hand across his forehead. “My 
head will split with the noise! Wait until I 
am out of the house, and then go on with your 
discipline.” 

He went towards the closet with the inten- 
tion of opening the door and letting Lina free, 
but Clara stopped him. 

“No, uncle,’ she firmly said. ‘Lina must 
not come out until she has obeyed me.” 

Mr. Lorraine looked at his niece in surprise. 

“T can’t have this noise,” he angrily re- 
peated. “Lina!” he shouted, striking upon. 
the closet door, “‘ cease that shrieking !” 

But, instead of obeying, the noise was re- 
doubled. 

“TI can’t stand it, I tell you!” said Mr. Lor- 
raine, again turning to Clara. “ Let her loose 
until I’m out of the house.” 

“No, uncle,” the girl again replied, and this 
time her uncle’s selfish love of ease had upon 
her an almost nauseating effect. ‘“ Irepeat that 
Lina has grossly insulted me, and unless I 
can take my own course in bringing her to 
reason, I shall no longer remain in this house. 
It is hard enough to bear the conttmely of 
my elders, but I will not meekly wipe Lina’s 
insult from my face and let her go un- 
punished.” 

She stood with her back to the closet door, 
facing her uncle with a steady eye and with a 
face flushed with excitement. Mr. Lorraine 
looked at her for a moment with indecision. He 
clearly saw that she would fulfil her threat, and 
he had his own reasons for not wishing her to do 
so. Therefore, after a few moments’ indecision, 
during which the clamour in the closet grew 
fiercer than before, he said, with a shrug of the 
shoulders : 

“TI see you have a few sparks of the Lor- 
raine temper. Go on and give Lina her due. 
T’ll quit the house and betake myself to the 
club.” 

Clara made no effort to detain him, and a 
moment after she was left in undisputed pos- 
session of her refractory charge. 

Lina’s demonstrations now underwent a 
change. She kept still for a moment, as if 
listening to her father’s departing footsteps. 
As she became convinced of his desertion she 
uttered a loud shriek, and then for some 
moments Clara heard within the closet a strange 
sound for which she could not account. A few 
seconds later the cries and screams were 
renewed, but*her gaoler noticed they had altered 
in tone, and now bore witness of a change of 


mood. 

The first violence of her anger having passed, 
and finding herself entirely at the mercy of her 
captor, Clara hoped she would be the more 
speedily brought to repentance, so she seated 
herself, and taking from her portofolio a little 
water-colour, she began adding the few touches 
which were needed to complete it. 

It was a lovely landscape where light and 
shade were so admirably managed that the 
effect was most charming, while the subject 
itself, a quiet cottage scene, was extremely 
pleasing. ’ 

Clara, as soon as she took her brush in hand, 
became deeply interested in her work, and 
though she was far from unmindful of her 
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prisoner, she was able to work with an undis™ 
turbed mind. 

An hour er more went by and Lina’s mood 
seemed steadily softening, for from the rage the 
most ungovernable, she became calmer and more 
quiet, until finally her sobs indicated a despair- 
ing return to reason. Her appeals for release 
received but the one response : 

«* When you do as I wish«you to do, you may 
come out.” 

At length, after a long period, during which 
both governess and pupil grew tired, the desired 
promise was given, and exhausted, tearful, and 
hungry, Linacame forth. There was something 
in the helpless, quelled look of the girl which 
went. to Clara’s heart. Forgetting herself, 
therefore, she said : 

«Oh, Lina, dear child, why were you so 
naughty?” and putting her arms around her 
he burst into tears. 

Lina looked up into her cousin’s sad face, and 
her own lips. began to tremble afresh. 

“Oh, Clara,” she said, “I didn’t mean to be 
so bad! I don’t want youtocry. Ill pick up 
the book. Dll ask your pardon. I won’t be so 
bad again ” and throwing her arms around her 
cousin’s neck, the two, one exhausted by fatigue 
and perplexity, and the other by repentance 

d sorrowful affection, mingled their tears 
together. 

From that moment Clara’s influence over the 
child was assured. The neglected school books 
were brought forward, and a new interest 
thrown into their dull pages by the skilful 
management of the young governess. And at 
the end. of the morning’s lesson Lina left ‘the 
room, Smiling, contented, and with more true 
happiness in her little heart than ‘it had ever 
held. befare. 

Yet the incidents of the morning were not all 
revealed when Lina thus left, for the next Sun- 
day, when Clara prepared for church, and took 
her best dress from its place in the closet, she 
was puzzled by the strange look it wore. Made 
by herself with much eare and management, 
from.an old one of her mother’s, she looked upon 
this fine: black cashmere with no little satisfac- 
tion, as a certain standby, whieh would last long 
enough, perhaps, todefer indefinitely her uncle’s 
proffered bounty. 

But to-day, when she brought it forth, it was 
a heap of tatters. From top to bottom the 
breadths were slit and torn, the trimming was 
ripped from waist and sleeves, and large holes 
in the fabric shows that. the garment was placed 
beyond any hope of repair. 

For a moment poor Clara could have sat down 
and cried, for now, indeed, poverty seemed to 
tare her in the face. She saw herself thrown 


she 







ress, and that, by long wear, had become so 
shabby, that every day she feared it would 
attract the sneering notice of her aunt and 
cousin. 

She at first helieved that this spoilation was 
en instance of a servant’s spite, but imme- 
diately she remembered the strange noise she 
had heard im the closet the day of Lina’s im- 
prisonment, and she instantly knew that the 
child, in an decess of fury, bad thus avenged 
herself. 

She immediately: Griel her eyes, and with- 
out farther delay; put on the dress which> 
until then, she had styled her “‘seeond best.” 
By assiénovs brushing, she sought to, remove 
the traces of wear. she fondly hoped when 
she wnt ‘on ‘her clonk that that garment, like 
Charity, woulw cover the: nultitudinous slort- 


ina 





cominyvs of the dregs. 
Since her arrival at ber unele’s house it had 
never been her custom to accompany the 


family to church. 
at the opening of the various seasons, when she 
would go to di play her new toilets, and when 
Mrs. Lorraine went ehe usually drove proudly 
away, without any mvitation to Clara to oceupy 
a place; either in her carriage‘or im her'pew. 
But the young girl never observed these 
slights. She regularly attended service her- 
self, ovcups 
would join ‘in the worship with as much’ enjéy- 





irely upon the resources of a plain, everyday | 


Mabel rarely went, except | 


ying a retired free seat, where she | 


ment as though she occupied a more prominent 
place. 

Lina, of late, had chosen to accompany her, 
and this morning, when Clara descended the 
stgirs, she found her awaiting her coming in 
the hall. 

The young girl’s cheerful salutation bore in 
it no trace of resentment towards the child for 
the mischief she had so wantonly perpetrated ; 
but the latter instantly noticed the change in 
her Sunday garb, and perhaps for the first 
time since she committed the deed she-remem- 
bered her unkind act. 

“Come, Lina,” said Clara, pleasantly offer- 
ing her hand. “Let us go. I fear we are 
late.” 

Tears sprang to Lira’s eyes, 'and for a mo- 
ment she held back while a great sob rose in 
her throat. 

«You don’t want to go with me,” she said, 
feeling that Clara must naturally regard her in 
a revengeful spirit. 

“Yndeed ! do, Lina; I always like to have 
you with me now, for I don’t think you are the 
same girl you were three days ago.” 

“T am so sorry!” said Lina, taking her 
cousin’s hand and hiding her tearful face upon 
her arm. 

The two went forth together, Lina to be com- 
forted, forgiven and counselled on the way, and 
Clara, feeling happier and more hopeful of doing 
good in her old dress than she had ever felt in 
the now ruined eashmere. 

Mabel, standing at the front window, watched 
the two depart, and a scornful ‘smile played 
about her mouth as she sneeringly said to her 
father, who sat in the room, busy with his Sunday 
papers : 

‘Tt really astonishes me thata young per- 
son like Clara can be so regardless of dress! She 
has just gone off with Lina looking so shabby 
that actually, if she doesn’t change her ways and 
wear more respectable clothing, I shall tell her 
she must go out by the basement door. I’m 
ashamed to have such a figure go down our 
front steps !”’ 

“What's that?” said Mr. Lorraine, looking 
up from his paper. “Clara not properly 
dressed? Where is all that moneyT gave you 
for her clothing ?” 

«You tell, if you can,” replied Mabel, un- 
blushingly. “ Every penny of it is spent, and 
yet she doesn’t look a bit better than when she 
first came. Some people prefer poor clothing to 
good.” 

Mr. Lorraine went to the window.and looked 
after his niece, and even in his‘ eyes, now that 
his attention wis called to the matter, he saw 
that her dress was not what it should have 
been. 

*“What has she done with the things.‘you 
bought her ?’” he again asked. 

“How can I tell? Pawned them, perhaps, 
or scld them, or given them as bribes to the 
servants. At all events she doesn’t seem to 
wear them.” 

“Weil,” said Mr. Lorraine, resignedly, “if 
she doesn’t care fer good clothes let her go 
ragged.” 
| _ “¥es,and have the neighbours whisper among; 
themseives that Mr. Lorraine is too stingy: to 
furnish his niece with proper clothing. If had 
the money I'd make one more effort to dress’ her 
wp properly.” 

Mr. borrvime, without a word, opened his 
pocket-book and took out another generous 
sum, which he placed in his danghter’s hand. 

“There’s more than I gave you before,” he 
said. \“ You needn’t use it all for dresses. 
Put some of it in her purse’ and then she 
needn’t' get rid of her clothes when she wants 








so'she will have mone} for bribes and:so-en.” 
Mabel took the money and left the room, 
She went to her chambér and’: summoned 


Cécile. . 

“Cécile!” she cried, when ‘the maid 
@ppeared. “TIT have the greatest joke to' tell 
you?” 





And in the most confidential manner she.-re- 
| Ixted to the cerrant all the partiedlars of her 
| recent deception, triumphantly -opehing her 


2 shilling or so. I must make her an allowanee. | 





hand and showing the money as a proof of her 
cleverness. Cécile laughed and complicated her 
young mistress upon her adroitness, 

“Now I can havé those diamond solitaires I 
have so long wanted,” she said. “I have 
begged mamma for them until I am tired. I 
know she doesn’t want me to have them bhe- 
eause they are far handsomer than her own, 
but have them F will m spite of her! Just 
think, Cécile, how well they will look in my 
ears! I know Carrie Latham is dying to have 
them, for she told me so; but I’ll have them 
myself and make her green with enyy !”” 

“What will monsieur say when he finds it 
out ?”” 

Mabel shrugged her shoulders. 

“Trust me with that,” she replied. ‘Pana 
never notices ladies’ dresses, and: he’*H never be 
the wiser.” 

“Yet mademoiselle had best be careful,” re- 
monstrated the maid. “The dress of Mees 
Clara has grown ver’ bad.and messieur never 
like to see rags. Some day at dinner he may 
look and see the darns in the sleeve of her 
robe, and then he will suspect sometings.” 

Mabel. pondered for a moment, for Cécile’s 
words had too much truth in them to be wholly 
disregarded. 

«I don’t believe. I can spare a shilling,of this 
money,” she said, sitting down and running 
over the money. ‘‘ No, I cannot spare a penny, 
for there’s barely enough.to get the diamonds. 
I’)l tell you what Pll do, Cécile!” 

She sprang up and ran to her wardrobe. 

“Those last. year’s dresses which I don’t 
wear would be just the thing for Clara. She'll 
never notice the difference in style, and the 
stroke of economy,onmy partis quite commend- 
able.” 

She took down several dresses as she spoke, 
and threw them upon the floor.. The maid’s 
countenance feli, for the cast-off dresses of her 
mistresses were her perquisites. She, there- 
fore, did not respond with. any. heartiness to 
Mabel’s proposition. 

“This old foulard is every bit as. good as 
new,” she said, holding it up tothe light. “To 
be sure, the braid and the faving around the 
bottom of the skirt are worn off, bat she can 
easily repair that. I'd have you do it, Cécile, 
only I want you to hurry and finish my new 
polonaise.” 

She took up another draggled skirt. 

“This drap d’eté seems almost too good to let 
her have,” she said, contemplating it with sel- 
fish thought. “Those embroidered bands were 
quite expensive—I daresay much more costly 
than anything Clara has everhad. Fil-tell you 
what I'll do, Cécile. ‘You. may rip the bands 
off and keep them yourself and: give ber the 
dress: ‘That will be the best thing for: her and 
a good way to pay you for carrying that note 
forme. By the way, did you give it into Mr. 
Langton’s hand ?” 

« Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“What did ;he say?” 
eagerly. 

“He xead it, over and. he say it. was all 
right.” 

** Did. he look well ?” 

« Yes, mademoiselle, as well and as-handsome 
as ever. He talked with many other messieurs 
when I hand him the billet, and after | turn 
away I hear them laugh and talk yer’ mpch 
indeed.” 

Mabel continued sorting and examining her 
dresses. Some she gave outright, to; the maid, 
and others—and those were of the more ordimary 
description—she laid aside for Clara. Thus the 
morning of God’s sacred day passed in flippant 
pursuits and in wicked plans.’ 

Towards noon Cécile was dispatched to Clara’s 
room with sevéral ol@ dresses over her arm, 
with orders to hang them in the young girl's 
closet. Cécile obeyed, and ‘itt doing so she dis- 
covered the torn dress, which had been returned 
to its peg. 

“Ah! what bad temper mademoiselle have !” 
she ejaculated, when she siw it. ‘ Madame 
Lorraine should send ‘sueh wicked young per- 
son away, else‘she will do much harm to ‘little 
Mees Lina.’ 


demanded. ,Mabcl, 
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g¢e the broken mirror also, and thereby her 
‘estimate of the youmg lady’s character was con- 
firmed. 

“It is a pity such good things should be 
ruin,” she mused. ‘I shall save the best of 
these robes’ so it will not be harmed.” 

And profiting by her mistress’s example, 
she boldly took the best 6f the dresses which 
she had brought.and bore it away’for her own 
use. 


* * ~ * * 


The morning after the day on which the 
events just recorded occurred, Clara set herself 
curiously to thinking upon the situation im 
which she found herself placed. 

The same subject had occupied her mind 
Kefore, but since the preceding day she ‘knew 
that some other order of things must be 
established. ' 
Loving her independence as she did her ver 
life, she still put far from her all thought of 
accepting. her tncle’s bounty. His. hospitality 
she was forced to receive, and for that she would 
have felt sincerely grateful, eould she feel that 
it was sincerely accorded her by all the members 
of the family. Her instruction of Lina,. she 
‘hoped, would be considered: by theman effort on 
her part to competisate them for the shelter of 
their roof and for her place at the table, but 
though Lina visibly improved, both in mind 
and mannets; her relatives looked contemptu- 

ously upon the tedching which she received, 

The few shillings which remained in Clara’s 
purse when she reached her uncle’s house had 
long been spent, and she.now found. herself 
seriously incommoded by her impecunious eon- 
dition. 

In the hope of realising a modest sum by her 
own efforts she had Jately devoted all her spare 
time to her ‘pencil and brush, ‘producing some 
creditable sketches and one or two water-colours 
well calculated: to arrest the dye by their ex- 
eellence. 

These, the day after the Sunday of which we 
have spoken, Clara carefully inclosed in her little 
portofolio, and with a hopeful yet anxious heart, 
ss to go out. 

he additions to her wardrobe which Mabel 
had made. in-her absence she did not avail her- 
self of. 

She looked at the dresses with surprise and 
no little perplexity when she firstsaw them, but 
after a.few nioments guessing at the truth con- 
cerning them, she made up her mind that they 
might hang where | they were, for she should 
never wear them, ' 

The keen winter air;blew full in the young 
girl’s' face asishe stepped out upon the pave- 
ment. ‘ io 3 

A long walk lay before her, for with an empty 

purs ah Omnibus or tram-car, wag a, luxury not 
|t0- be thought of. . Yet, with such perfect health 
jas hers; a, long -walk was, no hardship; and 
-having by thig time! become familiar with 
the thoroughfares of the. metropolis she went 
forth with no dread of.béing again bewildered 
and lost. i \ 

She-took:-her way to a/large publishing house, 
but as she approached the place the brave heart 
with. which, she started from, home grew 
strangely faint. It palpitated with suddenfear, 
and ere she turned aside from the pavement to 
enter the establishment she honestly wished she 
had never set out on suehan expedition. She 
looked back by the road she had come and 
‘thought how-very inviting that road ‘had grown. 
The little sketches in her potifolio also grew 
insignificant, and she wondered at the. bold 

.conceit which had betrayed her into this enter- 


i prise, i } i 
° She half ‘turned, to: beat a hasty retreat, when 
ethe. cowardice of the moment came over her. 


-Fhe:next instant. she: ‘braced ‘herself. up. with |. 


the thought that her purpose, if bold.and pre- 
-buming, was certdinly an honest.one. Others 
besides herself had. doubtless come here on pre- 
eisely the-same errand, and if they had been 
unsuccessful, was) she any better than they that 
she should fly from a refusal? Besides—andia 


daint, avery faint hope {sprang up in her heart 


She tarried in the apartment long enough to | 


L 








‘knew,” was the kind response. 


—perhaps— But she would not think of that 
perhaps, for it might make her disappointment 
all the harder to bear. 

She opened the door gently and went in. A 
young man who came forward to wait upon her 
bade her follow him when she timidly made 
known her errand. Yet the peculiar smile 
which caept over his face when she spoke made 
the poor girl’s heart sink still lower, the smile 
seemed so much like a pitying assurance of 
failure. 

Following her conductor she was led to the 
rear of the handsome establishment, where in a 
cosily-furnished office she was presented to the 
person whose ‘business it was to receive such 
applications as hers. 

Her voice almost failed her when she tried to 
speak, for, young, timid and imexperienced, she 
found her task much harder than she anticipated. 
The man before her seemed lite one who would: 
soon pronounce her doom, instead of his opinion 
of a few simple sketches; so it was with a, 
faltering voice that she presently made her mis- 
sion known. 

The gentleman’s face and manner were kind, 
for, having many such applications to receive, 
he had doubtless learned to read the feelings 
of those who came to him, and perhaps it was 
sometimes as hard a matter for him to refuse 
work as it was fer those who came to hear such 
refusals. 

With « trembling hand Clara opened her 
portfolio amd presented her sketches. The 
water-colouvsy and drasvings she offered for sale, 
for as yet i had wot oceurred to her that any 
other use eoulil be made of her work. The 
gentleman toolt them kindly and. carefully in- 
spected them. 

«< Theee-are certainly well ameeuted,” he said, 


“ but’ they awenot4am our lime. Wello not deal 
in pittares, hub.ite books.” 
Clara weplicd that she hail: msticed 


sketches eimilar ‘te her ownle te -alailietrs of 


at such rates as tuale it ee for ws to Sail, 
in them, These oricinal groductions are Ge 
ferent. Really, what, @ecqmalld afer to cive 
you for them -w. scarcely (pay for ‘the paper 
and paint you have-used.”” : 

Clara’s countenance fell, and her heart almost 
stood still. 

“Then you do not want them ?” 

The other ' oem 

“Then what shall I do?” 

The question fell from Clara’s lips before she 
was aware she had spoken. 

“Indeed, young lady, I‘ would tell you if I 
**¥ou see therd 
is more of such work’ produced than'can be dis- 
posed of. Our Academy of Design is turning 
out pupils constantly who are trying to do 
something of this sort. The picture-dealers are 
the proper persons for you to go to, but I can- 
not give you any encouragement ‘that you 


“would be any more sucessful there than you 


have been here.” 

Tears started to Clara’s eyes, but she bravely 
forced them back. If so many others had 
been refused, she thought, it must be that some 
were more painfully circumstanced than herself, 
and she would not shed tears like a, child, be- 
cause she could not have what she wanted. 

Yet it was with a sad heart that she returned 
her unsuccessful drawings to their place. They 
had suddenly lost all meritin her ‘estimation, 
and without regret she, would haye consigned 
them to the fire which burned cheerfully in the 
grate in the little. office. 

** Pray, may I look at those drawings ?” asked 
another voice at her side. : 

Clara looked up with a start, for the voice had 
@ familiar sound. A gentleman who, during 


.the interview, had been sitting with his back to 


her reading a paper, had arisen, and as Clara 
now looked.into his face she recognised the 
kind countenance.and frank eyes of Mr. Harn- 
shaw. , 

\(Lo ve Continued.) 
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LITERARY FAME. 





Lirrrary fame is not reached by one bound, 
but obtained after years of patient labour. 
Genius is worthless unless helped along by hard 
work. Yet thousands of young people who are 
tolerably ready with the pen, and can write a 
sentimental love story beginning with a kiss 
and ending with a marriage (with a full de- 
scription of the costume of the fair bride), fancy 
they have the means of fortune within their 
grasp. For example, a young woman who was 
reeently arrested as a vagrant, was discovered 
to be am educated, well-bred person. She had, 
asishe supposed, a “genius for poetry,’ and 
left: her home with only money to reach H 
heping te pay her way to London and to sup- 
port herself thereafter by the sale of her poems, 
‘She left B ——with a satchel full of manuscript, 
and — im her pocket. As a matter of 
course, she was speedily reduced to starvation 
and, Geggary. Tt would answer a good purpose 
if thie Woman’s story could be held up as a 
warning before the countless young men and 
women who hope to earn literary fame. 


The ntost remarkable part of the matter is 
that the majority of these aspirants to fame 
are really without talent. A women sent a 
novel of enormous size to a publisher lately, 
stating thathe “ expected'a price for it which 
would buy ‘back the estates which her family 
had/lost during the war.” The book, as might 
have been expected, had not a single spark of 
wit or wisdom to lighten its dullness. A young 
girl of seventeen lately + tn one of the 

» SAyi that she “woul uate in a 
Saale acta would ‘like to rang as 
managing editor 6fa political paper.” There 
is not probably publishing; office in theeountry 
which does net reeeive scores of manuscripts in 
the year from authors as ignorant as these of 
tire veal work required im field which they 
weelt to enter. 
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He 

Srey were: emgaged in archery, and her atti- 
tude was very fine as she let fly the feathered 
arrow frem the twangling bow. “ William, are 
(you hit?” she softly murmured. “Shot through 
the“heart,” he answered. “Do, William,” she 
pleaded, “do William Tell.”’ And thus it is 
that histery repeats itself. 

A LITHOGRAPHED newspaper, published in » 
Vienna mad-house, is contributed to by the in- 
mates. The logic employed in an article of 
this week’s issue is excellent, and worthy some 
ofour M.P.s. For instance, one of the lunatics 
(the Vienna, lunatics): wishes to disprove the 
belief of another that his beard was of heather 
and required constant watering, is so frultless 
and incisive as to have done credit to a Regius 
Professor of Moral Philoséphy, Alas! he him- 
self firmly ‘believed that his nose was made of 
sugtr,'and to prevent its getting wet, and con- 
sequently melting away, always drank through 
a straw. 


TERE are cheeky people in New Yorkas well 
as other parts of the world, ‘Ihe other forengon 
a quiet stranger entered a real estate office, and 
softly asked if he could use a blotting-pad for a 
moment. One was handed ‘him, and he sat 
down tothe table, looked around, and ‘said— 
«Ah! thanks, but haye you pen and ink?’ 
They were furnished him. He tried the penon 
the: pad, shook the ink; around, and modestly 
continued—“‘If you could spare a sheet of 
paper?” A sheet was handed to him: He 
wrote.a brief letter, folded it up, and whispered 
—‘I shall have to beg an envelope of you?” 
An envelope was passed over, and when he . bad 
‘directed it he looked all over the table, under 
the. table, up at,the. ceiling; and ‘inguived+ 
“You couldn’t lend me.astamp, could you?’ 
A stamp was handed out, and when it bad been 
licked on, the stranger rose and started out, say- 
ing—“ As you, have ‘no,office boy I snppose I 
shall have to take this letter to the ofime my- 





self.” - 
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[GENTLE WORDs. } 


THAT LEE BOY. 


—¢——— 


“‘Herx, take this sack and be off! Be ina 
hurry, too! Don’t stop a minute on the way! 
D’ye hear, Dick ? Tell Mrs. Anderson ’at I want 
to borry enough flour fur to make bread fur 
breakfast. Now, ef ye stay ye’ll not git a bite 
©” breakfast, an’ I'll break every bone in yer 
body !” 

Dick moved slowly away, leaving Granny 
Lee’s bent form standing at the kitchen door. 
She was shading her little, black, beady eyes 
from the'sun with her bony hand, and her long, 
crane-like neck was stretched to its fullest extent 
as she watched the receding figure of the boy. 
Her long, crooked nose nearly met ber sharp 
chin, and her thin grey hair was twisted to the 
tightest imaginable knot, and fastened with a 
horn comb which had long since lost all its teeth 
but two. 

Dick’s home was in the eastern counties, and 
he had never been outside the narrow limits of 
the county in which he lived. He was an awk- 
ward boy of twelve. He had a pair of grimy 
hands, a rather impish face, and a mop of tow 
hair which stood out in every direction from his 
head in little tufts somewhat resembling a jay- 
bird’s topknot. Usually he wore a surly, dare- 
devil expression, but sometimes the woeful, 
crushed look which would come over his face 
was pitiful to see. 


He was left an orphan when an infant, and 





had always lived with his grandparents. They 
hated each other and everything else, and they 
vented their spite on Dick. In fact, the only 
thing they agreed upon was despising and 
abusing the boy. 

After Dick was out of sight he dodged into a 
cornfield, and loitered along as slowly as pos- 
sible. When finally he reached Mrs. Anderson’s, 
he paused a moment to look around at the home 
so different from his own. The neat, comfor- 
table farmhouse was a palace in his eyes, and he 
never tired of looking at the flowers that 
bloomed so beautifully in the yard, the bees 
which flew by with their drowsy hum, the lambs 
that skipped in the meadow, and the farm hands 
at work in the fields of waving grain. 

When he stepped upon the porch his bare feet 
made no sound, and he could not help seeing 
into the dining-room, through the open window. 
The family were at breakfast, and oh! such a 
nice, tempting breakfast, he thought. Mrs. 
Anderson, a pleasant-faced lady, was pouring 
the coffee into beautiful white cups! Mr. An- 
derson was loading the plates with tempting 
steak, and the butter and honey and light 
biscuits did look so nice! 

Fred Anderson, a bright but somewhat con- 
ceited boy, sat opposite his little sister, Mary 
She was a sweet, modest little maiden, with nut- 
brown hair and nut-brown hands, and blue eyes 
and bright red cheeks. There was a strange 
gentleman at the table, too, whom Dick had seen 
but once before. This gentleman wore a wig 
and green spectacles and seemed very dignified, 





although he smiled benevolently on everybody. 

On the previous afternoon Dick had met him 
in the road near his home, and the stranger had 
inquired the way to Mr. Anderson’s. He spoke 
kindly to the boy, and Dick answered his ques- 
tions respectfully. This little interview had 
caused Dick to have a decided liking for the 
stranger, and he had an almost irresistible desire 
to see something more of him. 

No one saw the boy’s hungry eyes peering in 
atthe window. Noone knew how that lonely 
orphan’s heart burned in his breast as he saw 
his schoolmate, Fred Anderson, so happily 
situated. No one knew the thought, half formed, 
“T wish I had a mother !” 

Presently he heard the strange gentleman 


say : 

«I wonder who that lad is who told me the 
way here yesterday. He had a neglected ap- 
pearance, but a good face, I think. My interest 
was aroused, and I should like to know more of 
him.” ‘ 

“Where did you meet him?” Mrs. Anderson 
inquired. 

“ Only a little way down the road—scarcely a 
quarter of a mile. There is a little log house on 
the brow of a hill, and he was leaning against a 
broken gate which opened into the yard. I 
suppose he must live there.” 

“Oh, it’s nobody but the Lee boy, I guess,” 
said Mrs. Anderson, c&relessly. “ Don’t suppose 
he ever had much good in him, and what he did 
have is all gone before this.” 

Tf that boy don’t come to the gallows it will 
surprise me,” said Mr. Anderson. ‘ He’s not fit 
for much more now.” 

« He has a very unhappy home, and I’msorry 
for him sometimes; but he tells falsehoods and 
there’s no dependence to be placed in him, any- 
way,” returned Mrs. Anderson. 

** Yes, he tells more falsehoods than anybody 
else in the county,” put in Master Fred. ‘He 
wouldn’t tell the truth for nothin’ if he could 
find a falsehood to tell. He'll steal a hatful of 
eggs, and suck ’em every one, too. I’ve got no 
use for any such boy, Uncle Ned.” 

Poor Dick! No wonder that the great lump 
which had been coming into his throat grew 
larger and larger, and now almost choked him. 
If he was bad what right had they to expose his 
faults to a stranger whose good opinion he had 
won? f 

His first impulse was to rush in and denounce 
them all, but what could he do? A crushing 
weight came over his spirit as he realised his own 
utter helplessness. He could not go in now. No, 
no! He hurried from the porch, wiping the 
burning tears as he went. 

When he was safely out of sight he halted, 
and, throwing himself on the ground, sobbed 
out: 

“I wish I was dead! Nobody don’t care 
nothin’ fur me! Granny an’ grandpap’d be glad 
to git rid o’ me, an’ so’d everybody else. What 
did God make me for, I wonder? He despises 
me. Good folks—or them as calls ’emselves 
good—says we must love him ; but Iwon’t. I'd 
like to know what I’ve got to love him for? I 
won't! I hate God! I hate God! I never intend 
to try to be anybody, ’case I can’t; nobody 
won’t help me, an’ I wish I could die! I 
believe I’d kill old Anderson if Icould! Oh, I 
hate him !” 

He beat the air with his clenched fists, and 
repeated over and over : 

“Oh,I hate God !” 

By-and-bye he lay quiet and exhausted, and 
then it occurred to him for the first time to go 
home. 

«« What’ll granny say, I wonder ?” he thought. 
“T’ll have to tell hera fib; but I might as well 
tell ’em as to have the name of it,” he mused, 
bitterly. ‘ She’ll beat me, of course, if she gits 
the chance. Ef she gits the chance !” he re- 
peated, with a grimace. 

When he approached the house he saw stand- 
ing by the gate the ghost of an old grey mule. 
The ghost had a knot on its shoulder which was 
more conspicuous than any other part of it save 
the two large ears which stood out from its 





long, slim head. And upon said ghost there 
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rested the figure of a little, crooked old man. 
His shoulders were crooked and his hands were 
crooked, and one leg was crooked. He had to 
tide in a side saddle, and he couldn’t walk with- 
out his crutches, so he always carried them he- 
fore him on the ghost’s neck. He wore a 
slouched hat, and he had a long grey beard, and 
long, wiry hair. This little old man was Dick’s 
grandfather, 

He snapped his eyes maliciously when he saw 
Dick. They were like those of his wife, and 
‘they both stood snapping their eyes at him a 
long time before either of them spoke; at least 
itseemed a long time to Dick. ‘ 

**You lazy, good-for-nothin’ boy! Whar’ve 
ye ben all this time, an’ why didn’t yet, git the 
four? Ye triflin’ scamp !” 

“She wouldn’t lemme have it,” he replied, 
doggedly. 

*Wouldn’t let yer have hit? Come here, 
come here !” 

Before he could get his breath granny had 
‘wound her long, claw-like fingers into his hair, 
and almost choked the breath out of his body. 

‘* Pll teach ye!” 

But before Granny Lee knew what the boy 
was about, he wriggled out of her grasp, and 
ran down the road at full speed, followed by one 
of his grandfather’s crutches. 

At a safe distance he paused for breath. 
What should hedo? Fortunately he had left 
his dirty reader and torn speller at the school- 
house, so he concluded to go to school. He 
loitered along to the little log house in the 
woods, and entered. He was late, but he didn’t 
care for that, and, throwing his old, crownless 
hat into a corner, he took his seat on one of the 
long, high wooden benches, with half a score of 
other dirty urchins who were swinging a score 
of dirty feet back and forth as if for dear life. 

Dick was called up before the teacher half-a- 
dozen times that morning for various misde- 
meanours, such as catching flies, and sticking 
the boys with pins. The day so tadly begun 
was destined to continue wrong. 

At the afternoon recess, Fred Anderson and 
two of his cronies were playing marbles, while 
Dick and some of the other boys were playing 
“*cat.” Once, when Dick ran to get the ball, 
he stumbled, and unluckily fell into the marble 
ring, scattering them right and left. All ablaze 
with anger, Fred struck our hero in the face. 
This aroused all the lion in his nature, and, ex- 
asperated still more by the bitter memory of 
the morning, he returned blow for bloW with 
ardour. Fred was no match for him, and soon 
had to own himself whipped. Of course he 
must go to the teacher for revenge. 

“Ti tell on you!” he yelled, as he sprang 
from the ground and fled away to the house. 

Dick was arraigned before the master again ; 
this time to be flogged. He knew by experience 
what Mr. Day’s whippings meant, but he main- 
tained a sullen silence, never saying « word in 
self-defence or condemnation. A boy was sent 
out, and soon came back with two stout withes. 
Dick was ordered to take off his coat. He 
obeyed, and stood with his arms folded across 
his breast in stoical indifference. Perfect silence 
reigned in the room. Fred Anderson sat look- 
ing on with triumph in his eyes. 

Just as the master’s hand was raised for the 
first blow a timid, girlish voice said : 

** Please, Mr. Day, it wasn’t his fault.” 

It was May Anderson who spoke. Her eyes 
were filled with tears, and her voice faltered. 
‘The eyes of the whole school were now turned 
in surprise to her. 

« Did you see it, May ?” demanded the teacher, 
sharply. 

“Yes,” came hesitatingly. ‘Brother Fred 
struck him first.’ f 

‘If I did,” screeched Fred, “he knocked all 
my marbles away.” 

“You know nothing about it May,” the 
teacher replied, sternly. ‘All the students saw 
the fight, and I’ve no doubt that the boy was 
greatly to blame.” 

Dick had wished to appear indifferent, but 
this almost broke him down. It was so unex- 
pected, so kind. He managed to keep back the 
tears until after he was punished, but he drew 





his sleeve across his eyes as he went to his seat. 

soon as school was over Dick bounded 
away into the woods, while the other children 
dispersed quietly down the shady roads with 
lunch baskets and books, laughing and chatting 
as they went. 

Dick wandered on through the sombre forest, 
little heeding the songs of the birds and the 
rustling of the leaves overhead. The poor boy 
threw himself down on the mossy bank of a 
little creek, and again gave way to grief as he 
had done in the morning. 

“IT could have been good if I had been like 
otHer boys. I know I would have been some- 
body. Why amI so mean? I know it’s not 
all my fault.” Then came that awful murmur 
from his lips again. ‘I hate God! I hate God!” 

Just then he felt a gentle little hand on his 
brow, and heard a sweet voice near him. 

“ Don’t, don’t say that. What makes you ?” 

He looked up, and saw May Anderson’s rosy 
face bent anxiously above him. 

“TI said it because He hates me, an’ because 
everybody hatesme. Nobody don’t care nothin’ 
fur me, an’ I don’t care what becomes of me!” 
he returned, vehemently. 

«Please don’tsay that again !” she repeated. 
** God loves us all, and I care for you.” 

“You wouldn’t ef you knowed how mean I 
am. It was me that killed yer cat, t’other day. 
Why didn’t yer let me take that thrashin’ with- 
out sayin’ anything? I hadn’t ought to hit, an’ 
when ye said what ye did I made up my mind 
’at I'd tell ye about the cat.” 

“I knew it was you,” she said, quietly. 
“Don’t talk any more about it. I’m sure 
you’re sorry.” 

«« Ef I jest had someone to help me, I believe 
I could make a man some time,” he said, at 
length, looking in surprise at May. 

“Tl help you if you'll let me,” she said, 
timidly. ‘“ Now let’s go; it’s getting late.” 

May took hold of his hand and half pulled 
him up. As he arose from the ground a new 
hope sprang up in Dick’s heart. Maybe he 
could accomplish something yet. They crossed 
the creek on an old fallen tree which served for 
a foot-log. 

“Good-bye; I must go home this way; 
mother’ll be uneasy about me.” 

Dick watched the little figure flit away 
through the trees, and then he slowly turned 
his steps homeward. 

This was the turning point in Dick’s life. 
Hitherto he had had nothing to live for. Now 
he meant to be a man for May’s sake. He grew 
more neat and careful; for her sake he studied 
at school; for her sake he grew more obedient 
to his grandparents; for her sake he learned 
to love better and higher things for their own 
sake. 

He had many, many struggles with his old 
self, but he conquered. People now began to 
remark : 

«* How that Lee boy has improved. We really 
ought to pay some attention to him.” 

Uncle Ned did not forget the poor young out- 
cast. He heard from him through May, and 
when he met him always encouraged him. 

“He’s the kindest gentleman I ever saw,” 
Dick said to May. 

“Oh, you know he’s good,” she returned. 
**He’s papa’s half brother. Uncle Ned’s a 
teacher in a big college somewhere; I don’t 
know where.” 

“What's a college ?” asked Dick. 

“Oh, it’s just a big school where young men 
go to finish their education,” she replied, with 
superior wisdom. 

Dick opened his eyes wide. 

«* Would he flog like Mr. Day does ?” 

May didn’t know, but she “didn’t think he 
would.” 

By-and-bye Dick’s grandfather died. On that 
same day the ghost of a mule was no more, and 
it was suggested by some that a phantom mule 
had borne the old man away to the spirit land. 
Granny Lee soon followed, and Dick was left 
alone in the world. 

**I think Id better leave these parts, May,” 
he said to his friend. “I'll come back some- 





-— and see you, and show people what I can 
Oo ” 


It chanced that’ May’s uncle was on a short 
visit at her father’s, and the next day he sent 
for Dick. 

“You’re going away, my boy, are you? 
That’s right ; I shouldn’t stay here if I were you. 
How would you like to go with me ? I can get 
you employment, and you can study in our 
school all the leisure time you have. Will you 
go, Dick ?” 

The boy looked surprised and bewildered be- 
yond measure. 

** Indeed I will, sir,” 
could find voice. 
sir!” 

So Dick bade a sad farewell to little May, and 
went away with Uncle Ned. 


* * * * * 


Ten years after May had lifted Dick up from 
the old moss-fringed margin of the creek, and 
ten years after he had lifted him up from his 
fallen self, they stood again by the same quiet 
stream. Dick was no longer the awkward boy 
with tangled hair, dirty hands and tear-stained 
face, as when we last saw him here, but a 
tall youth, with a frank, open, intelligent 
countenance. 

“May,” he said, “for your sake I have be- 
come what I am; for your sake I would still 
live. I owe all to you; I have nothing to offer 
you savea heart. Will you accept it, May ?” 

She raised her earnest eyes to his face, and in 
their depths he read his answer and was 
satisfied. F. 


he replied, when he 
“Thank you, thank you, 





FLOWERS. 





A FLowrr garden thrives best when it is 
sheltered from the wind and exposed to the . 
morning sun. With the proper amount of care 
and watchfulness, flowers can be made to grow 
anywhere, and no one, even if confined to the 
smallest of city backyards, need be deterred 
from making the attempt; but most flowers love 
warm, sunny spots, where the chill nothernly 
winds cannot reach them, and, if the garden 
is favourably located, a large part of the work 
and disappointment attendant upon floriculture 
may beavoided. As the laying out of the gar- 
den must depend largely on special local condi- 
tions, and should be guided by individual tastes, 
we shall not attempt to lay down any general 
rules further than to suggest that the compli- 
cated and eccentric forms at one time so popular 
are no longer considered in good taste, and that 
the plan of arrangement is best which combines 
the greatest simplicity with a due amount of 
variety in the shape of the beds. 

Grass edgings are hard to manage, on account 
of the difficulty of keeping the sods from 
spreading ; and this is true of all running-vine 
edgings, except ivy. Fora large beds a border 
of common flax, easily raised from the seed, is 
very pretty if kept well-trimmed, and the dwarf 
box is unsurpassed. The prettiest of all beds 
are those neatly cut into the grass plot, and left 
without other edging. In these the brilliant 
hues of the flowers contrast well with the soft 
emerald tint of the grass. It may be a slight 
objection to these beds that the dew on the 
grass makes it necessary to be well shod in at- 
tending them in the early morning when flowers 
and the work of gardening are most attractive. 
The walks between beds may be trodden down 
and hardened with coal ashes and gravel. 
Raised beds with deep walks suffer from intense 
heat of the sun, and the rain washes down their 
edges. 








A Spienprip Lraacy.—The late Mr. William 
Hunter, clothier, of South Bridge, Edinburgh, 
who has just died, has by his will left over 
£100,000 on trust for the foundation of a fund 
for the benefit of old men, natives of Scotland, 
and who have been in business in Edinburgh, 
but are in decayed circumstances. 
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A PROSPEROUS “ HERO.” 





Osman Paowa at the: present time receives, 
as Minister of War, £315 a month; as m- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, aflother £315 a 
month; as Marshal of the Palace, £450, and as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Guard, £225 a month 
—receiving, therefore, ar aggregate monthly 
wage of £1,306. His wife also is paid £90 and 
each of his two children £27 a month out of the 
private purse of the Sultan. Moreover, for 
each of the appointments he holds Osman Pacha 
reéeives a certain number of rations daily, and 
the sale of these brings him in about £360 a 
month. Altogether, therefore, he receives ‘a 
recular income of £1,800 a month. All this 
money he can and does save. He himself ‘lives 
in the Sultan’s, palace, while his whole house- 
hold, wife, children, and servants, receives three 
meals a day from the Imperial kitchens, the 
food being conveyed to Osman’s konak in a 
weggon specially constructed for the purpose, 
and fitted with stoves: and .other heating 
apparatus. 

The wages of Osman’s servants, his ‘own 
clothes, and those of his wife, ¢hildren and 
household, are also all paid for ‘by‘the Sultan, 
who likewise pays the rent of the house in- 
habited by Osman’s family, until the konak, 
whieh is being built for the latter on a piece of 
ground presented to Osman by the Sultan be- 
tween Tjcragan and Ortakioi, is completed. As 
Osman Pasha also frequently receives large 
sums of money-or valuablejewellery as presents, 
and as he is notoriously of a saving disposition, 
there is probably muctrtruth in the report that 
tne hero of Plevna is rapidly becoming a wealthy 
man. 


A LOSS MADE GOOD. 





Watt sojourning in a foreign ldnd, a wealthy 
Scotch family reeeived a visit from a country- 
woman and her little: daughters. The two 
gitls proved, however, very shy companions for 
the T children, and kept determinately 
close to their mother’s skirts as she satin the 
drawing-room. Nothing-seemed to amuse them, 
till one of their young entertainers asked leave 
to take down from the mantel-piece a set of 
little china frogs, seven in number, and 
graduated in size, which had lately been brought 
from Dresden. ‘These really appeared to interest 
the little visitors, and they played with ‘the 
china ornaments contentéedly until it was time 
to leave the chateau. 

After their departure, one of the seven frogs 
were missing, and only ’six could be replaced on 
the mantel-shelf; the T—— children, I am 
sorry to say, ‘being quite convinced that the 
little Seotch girls had carried off the seventh as 
a memento of their visit. A year after, Mrs, 
v reeeived a note and parcel containing the 
missing ornament, which the Scotch ‘lady had 
just found on unpicking and tarning the flounces 
of her lilae silk Paris dress ! The frog ‘was not 
in the least injured or cracked, ‘though it had 
been for a year rattling at the hottom ‘of the 
skirt. And the-set of mantelpiece ornaments 
was once again complete. Another instance ‘in 
which appearances should not be believed. 














A BASHFUL BRIDEGROOM. 





Tre wedding guests. were gathered, the 
minister was in the parlour, the marriage feast 
"Was piping hot, and the bride was peeping out 
of her window.andblushing-the while, but the 
bridegroom was missing. They waited two 
hours and then despatched a brother.of the bride 
to find the bridegroom, and, meanwhile, lest 
the food.should spoil, they:all sat down to 
dinner. Now the bridegroom was the mest 
bashful man in the county.. He was discovere 
in his room with -his.eyery-day clothes on, med 

with one side of his face shaved. 





When asked why he remained away, he 
replied that he had attempted to shavé him- 
self, bat was so frightened and nervous he could 
not accomplish it. He finally told the brother 
that if he would finish shaving him, and help to 
trim him up, he would go and report for. duty. 
The brother kindly assisted, and the two then 
started for the home of the anxious bride. 
When within a short distance of the house, the 
young man’s heart again failed him. He 
detlared he could not face the company, and 
reluctantly retraced his steps. The brother 
went home and reported the result of his inves- 
tigation, and the preacher, turning to the young 
lady, said : 

“I'll never tie yon to. such a man.” 

On the following Saturday the father of the 
lady was met with the same plea. 

“T cannot face such a crowd, but if you will 
get a squire, and let us get married at night, I 
‘will try it again.” 

The old gentleman declared that theceremony 
must be performed in the daytime. Finally, the 
bashful young man was led into the parlour by 
the arm, cooped up in a corner, and brought face 
to face with minister and maiden. 





A MIRACULOUS FRENCHMAN, 





A Fasrazca.(L. I.) tombstone has. an inscrip- 
tion as follows : f 

‘* Here flieth the body of Lewis Galdy, Esa., 
who died on 22d:day of September, 1737, aged 
80. He was born at Montpelier in France, 
which place-he left for his religion, and settled 
in this island, where, in the great earthquake of 
1672, he was swallowed up, and by the wonder- 
ful providence of. God, by a second: shock, was 
thrown out into the sea, ‘where he continued 
swimming until he was teken up by a boat, 
and thus miraculously preserved. He after- 
wards lived in great reputation, and died uni- 
versally lamented.” 





Trey have aman in Mississippi so Jean that 
he makes no shadow at all. A rattlesnake 
strnek at his legs.six times in vain, and retired 
in disgust. He makes all ‘hungry who look at 
him, and when children meet him in the street 
they run home crying for bread. 

Tue bicyclists of Great Britain are fond of 
airing their grievances in the matter of vexa- 
tious bye-laws, but they are chartered libertines 
compared with their brethren in America, At 
Boston, theother Sunday, the local bicycle club 
went out fora ride. Ten of them were arrested 
on a charge of violating the Sunday Jaw, and a 
Justice fined them 10 dols. each on the ground 
that they had been “playing or sporting on the 
Lord’s-Day: Yankee freedom_‘is oceasionally 
very like tyranny to British notions. i 

Some sensation and no little amusement were 
caused in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
afternoon by the discovery that some wag had 
had posted up in one of the principal corridors, 
a clever drawing of Lord Beaconsfield as a 
domestic eat with nine tails. The likeness was 
excellent, and the nine tails were supposed to 
represent war, slavery, bankruptcy, imperialism, 
and other evils which have been associated with 
the policy of the present Government. ‘The 
drawing was in its way quite a work of art. 
Many members imspected it before it was re- 
moved by the officials of the House. 

An Oup Mains’ AssocraTion;—An Old Maids’ 
Association in Cleveland is, says the. “New 
York Tribune,” not a striking success. Though 
it has enacted atvful laws against. the marriage 
of any member, under which the offender is 
liable to! he branded on the sole of the right 
foot with the mystic letters U. D. L-—probably 
standing for U’ve Done It or U’ve Done: One— 
still the celibate law is continually broken. 
Even the president. of the: society. has been 
impeached and publicly reproved for !marrying, 
and there are some wholesome ‘signs thatthe 
association will coliapee. 





WOMAN’S LAUGH. 


Saal 


A woman has no natural grace more bewitch- 
ing than a sweet laugh. It leaps from her 
heart ina clear, sparkling rill; and the heart 
that hears it feels as if bathed in the exhilarat- 
ing spring. Have you ever pursued an unseen 
fugitive through trees, led on by her airy laugh 
—now here, now lost, now found ? e ‘have. 
And we are pursuing that wandering voice. to 
this day. Sometimes it comes to us in the 
midst of care, or sorrow, or irksome business ; 
and then we turn away and listen, and hear it 
ringing through the room like a silver bell, 
with power to scare away the ill spirits. of the 
mind. 

How much we owe to that sweet laugh! It 
turns the prose of our life into poetry, it flings 
showers of sunshine over the darksome wood in 
which we are travelling; it touches with light 
even sleep, which is no. more the image of death, 
but is consumed with dreams that are. the 
shadows of mortality. ; 


_ = 


FACETLE. 


— 








QUESTION AND REPLY. 
Dozs England to the ‘Prince ‘Imperial 


owe 
A statue? Must “Ponch,’”’ ‘answer, 
yes or noP 


Let him rest as‘he rests,'‘in statu quo. 


Why sorrow’s tributes beyond sense 
extend ? 

No subjects here to grace their sovp- 
reign bend. 

Wereared, loved, grieved, wept, tombed: 
be there an. end. 


In Westminster, where-we our great 
instal, 

With Stanley’s Jeave,/he has no place . 
at ail: 

Woolwich that taught him may record 
his fall. 

And claiming Art’s aid, with least need 


‘or Art, 
Let Chislehurst its niural marble part 
Between the Father, Son, arid Mother’s 
heart. 


“IN FOR IT.” 


Innocent Tourist: “ No fish to be caught in 
Loch Fine now ? And:how:do you support your- 
self ?” 

Nartve: “ Whiles she carries parcels, and 
whiles she raws people in ta poat, and whiles a 
shentleman “ull give ‘her .a sixpence or a 
shillin’ !” —Punch. 

Wurn a man takes his‘family out of town for 
the summer, and discovers, when they are four 
hundred and thirty-nine miles from home, that 
his wife, from force of habit, just slipped the 
key to the front door under the door-mat when 
she came away, he gets.so mad at her unparal- 
leled stupidity that he doesn’t recover his good- 
humonr until it is discovered that he, after he 
locked the trunk, very carefully put'the key in 
the dining-room clock. 


A RED-HAIRED lady,;who was ‘ambitious of 
literary distinction, found but a poor sale for 
her book. A gentleman, in speaking of her 
disappointment, said: ‘‘ Her hair is red, if her 
book is not.” 

An auditor, in attempting to.relate the joke 
elsewhere, said: ‘She has red hair, if her book 
hasn’t.” ° 
A Bercen countryman pleasantly ‘sat-down 
at breakfast; and bis loving wifesaid: ‘Darling, 
does your head ache ?” 

He replied with sufficient dignity: ‘No. 
Why should you ask ?”’ 

«Well, dear, you came in at three o'clock 
this morning, and, as you couldn’t hang your 
hat on the rack; you;put ithe rack down on ‘the 
floor, and said you'd), hang -every hat.in ‘the 








house on .it; and [thought your head migt* 
ache.” { : i ( 
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“were atranged ind bed, just*in season ‘for’ the 


-then turtied down, and he exclaimed: . 


‘half-crowns were quite at a loss to know. how to 


“deceased came to ‘his death 
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DIAGNOSIS. 

Bus-Drrveg, (to rival conductor with inflamed 
visage, in the course of recrimination): ‘I 
Vilieve, yer mother. must a’ nu’ssed yer: for a 
month upside down !” —Punch. 

*Wett, dear, what did you learn at school 
this week?” “Qh, mamma, darling, such 
istupid things that.I mever want to think’ of 
them again!’ 

A trrreez boy who was asked if he could tell! 
the length of a whale, said the whales he.caught | 
at home seemed more than an hour ‘Jong ’some- 
times, . 

' Tris said that ea onions -will prevent the: 
lips froti chapping. It will certainly keep the: 
chaps from the young ladies’ lips. 

HER FIRST SUNDAY AT CHURCH. 

Lirrtz Girut “Nurse, pleaseplease give, 
me a penny to five'to the-organ-grinder; he’s! 


coming round begging with a dish.” 
NOT SATISFIED. 
A’ -youne man travelling in the West was 
summoned home by a telegram announcing that 


he was a. father...Some ; of. his. neighbours 
borrowed three other newcomers and.the four’ 


gent’s arrival.. He rushed in, embraced ‘his wife, 
and asked to see his first-born. The sheet was 


“Glory, hallelujah! But where’ are ‘the 
«others ?”’ wit i 
DIVISION. 


Turer Irishmen who‘ dug'a ditch for four 


divide the pay ‘equally.’ But ome of the 
number had been to school'and reached division 
in arithmetic, ‘so it was left tohim. He'did 
it at once, saying: gh 


** It’s aisy enough sure ; there are two for you 


two, and two for me too.” 

The two received their portion with a greatly 
increased. respect .for the advantages which 
learning gives toa man. | 


CRUBL. ous | 
“Isw’t my photograph | excellent?” said a 
young wife to her husband. 
“Well, my dear,” he replied, * there isa little 
toomuch: repose-abdutithe mouth for it: to be 
natural.” 


A CORONER'S verdi¢t teads «thus: “The 

excessiva 

drinking producing apoplexy in theminds of thd 

jury.” 

PROPOSED INSCRIPTION FOR ‘A PROPOSED | 
MONUMENT. 


(Found blowing about Dean’syatd.) 


IN MEMORY OF 
PRINCE EUGENE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
Son 6f the'hero of Sedan, 
Grand-nephew of\the herd.of Moscow, 
And pretender to’ the ‘throne of France, 
Brave, amiable and aéconiplished, 
Who made many friends, 
And unfortunately lost “his ‘life 
Tn a ‘very doubtful quarrel | 
Which in no way concerned him, 
This monument is erected 
By a small section of the British { 
people, } 
‘ «To exhibié-té-the world ar 
Their slight respect er: 
‘For the national feAiig’6f France,’ | 
And their great regard ° 
For the cause of Imperialism. 
SHAKSPEARE ON THE CAT. 
“Tang off, thou cat, thou burr! vile thing, 


jet‘loose, | 1.7 
Ov: Iwill ‘shake thee from ‘me like @ 
serpent!” «* «/Lemp Lyrrron. 
Page cy, , —Punch, 


DOG-AND CAT: 





‘Otb offices’ tall ts “the sétvites'are gbing to | ttijuriots, but too, much destroys us, | 


‘the dogs.” Can this be the reason they are 


getting rid of the Cats? —Punch. 
WISDOM TEETH. 


Tue tusks sent in by Cetewayo to confirm 
his desire for peace. —Punch. 





STATISTICS. 





Sreeer Accrpents.+ The return of fatal 
accidents for the last ten years by the Resis- 
trar-General, show that the number of persons 
kilied.in the following years were: 1878, 237; 
1877, 227; 1876, 217 ; 1875, 231; 1874, 211; 
1878, ‘217; ‘1872, 213 ;°'1871, 208; 1870, ‘198; 


‘| 1869,.192; forming an aggregate in ten years 
'| of 2,151 killed in th 


e streets of:the metropolitan 
atea by vehicles. Itis fair to their lordships 
to say that, perhaps they quoted the’police re- 
turns, whieh only refer to cases reported to 


them, and are very different to the number of 


fatal acciderits which actually occur, chiefly by 
careless drivers. ‘ 





— 





THE RESULT OF A KISS. 





Tae sun had just sunk o’er the hill, 
And the twilight was creeping around, 
When I 'wandered:away to the meadow so 


y, 
Where daisies and cowslips abound. 
T had sat neath an.old thorn tree, 
Of minutes, I: know, scarcely: ten, 
And was happy with joy, for what could 
annoy, . 
When he’d. promised to,.see me again. 


I was sitting and wondering what kept 
Him so long in coming to me, 
When how it came round, I never have 
found, , 
And I thought in a dream I must be ; 
For here he was close by my side 
Lisping words in a musical strain, 
While his lips mine did.-press, in a sweet 
loving Kiss, 
And was shoeked when ‘he tried it again. 


I asked him how dare‘he be rude 
To press such annoyance on me, 
And my eyes grew quite dim, while I spoke 
thus to him, 
And angry he saw'I must be. 
But he looked so crestfallen, that I 
Forgave him, and. could not refrain 
From going to him with exeuse extra slim, 
And told him ‘to do it again. 


For why should I sadden the heart 
That I know has‘a liking for me, 
And besides, ’twas so nice, that. I thought 
only.twice, 
Surely harm there never could be. } 
So somehow things took their own way, 
And believe me or not as you will, 
We. took naught amiss, but indulged in a 
kiss— 
‘And ‘indulgéd till-we both had our fill. 


And happy—so happy I felt, 
For after one ‘naughty ‘bit kiss, 
He asked. me for hfe to be his dear wife, 
And what could I answer but yes, 
So'thus Tam happy,and he «7 
‘Ts quite proud, for he call me his *“ain,” 
And. if: he:dares. to, take one, I in ‘teasing 
and fun 


Just tell lim to doit again. SBN, | 





GEMS. 


—_—— 


‘Tur, only .have. lived Jong. who have lived 


‘virtuously. 


PuxasuRkE is like a cordial—a little of it is not, 


No persons are so disliked in the community 
as those little people .who are perpetually 
fretting and snapping at others. 

THE most worthless of all family treasures are 
indolent females. If a wife knows nothing of 
domestic duties beyond the parlour or the 
boudoir, she is not a helpmate for man, but an 
incumbranee upon his exertions. 

UnsociaBLE tempers are ‘contracted in 
solitude, which will in the end’ not fail of 
corrupting the understanding as well as the 
manners, and of utterly disqualifying aman fer 
the satisfactions and duties of life. Men must 
be taken as they are, and we neither make them 
or ourselves better, by flying from or quarreling 
with them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


— + 


Frenco Cream Caxe.—One eup of. sugar, 
three ergs, one teaspoonful of sweet cream, one 
cup of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
—bake in two tins. 

Cream Fittrxc.—One pint of new milk, one 
egg, two teaspoonfuls of corn starch, butter size 
of .an egg; let: the milk come toa ‘boil; hawe 
the corn starch moistened with a little cold 
milk; add the egg to it (well beaten) and the 
butter ; stir all:into the hot milk ; care must be 
taken or it will scorch ; as’ soon -as it thickens 
take it off. Split the cakes while hot and’ spread 
thick with the cream ;.a little soft icing on top 
improves it ; flavour to suit taste. 

Custarp Puppiva.—Into half'a pint of milk 
put the peel of half a lemén very finely shred ; 
when it boils, put in an ounce of lump. sugar, 
take out the peel, and pour the milk on two 
eggs well beaten, Put the custard ‘m‘++'a, basin 
or tart dish, and set it in a saucepan with boiling 
water reaching only half-way upto the basin. 
Do'not let the water boil; but keep it just *bub- 
bling. In. about twenty minutes the custard 
should be set. It maybe eaten either hot or 
cold, and any ‘flavour may be substituted sfor 
that of lemon peel. 

A Licur Poppine.—Boil a little nutmeg and 
cinnamon in apint of new milk, take out the 
Spice; beat eight yolks and four whites of eges, 
a glass of sweet wine, a little salt and stgar; 
mix a spoonful of flour, very smooth, in’a Tittle 
of the milk, then put all together, with ‘tne 
crumb of a small roll grated; tie this in a thick 
cloth, boil it an hour; serve it with butter 


|| melted, and wine and sugar poured over it. 


‘Luncnron Caxke.—QOne pound of light’ bread 
dough, two ounces of white'su¢gar, and two eggs- 
Beat these together with the ‘hand, in'a bowl, 


||.and then:set if in a mould for threeqphrters of 
'/'an -hour +o rise; when dight; bake ‘im-a quick 


oven; when cut, it should ‘have the appearance 
of honeycomb. This cuke makes a delicious 
toast when stale. The toast can be soaked in 
boiled custard, and then fried :in butter. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_— 


An organ, the present of Her Majesty, is or 
its way out to the Pitcairn islanders. 

In thenew Ordnance Mapof London no fewer 
than 2,500 streets appear whichare notin the 
Post Office, Directory. : 

Tue spoil found in Cetewayo’s hut..in the 
Ulundi ‘kraal ‘was :mot great. All that -his 


| majesty left behind him were’ some empty gin, 


champagne, and beer bottles. Pte) 
Tur trade:in. glass .eyes has .increaged 
seventy-five per cent. durmg the past three 
months, and the Norristown ' “Herald” «says 
that the fact is “ supposed tobe tue 'to the pre- 
sent rage for archery among young ladies.” 
TuaT wasn: pretty compliment, equivocally 
expressed, ‘paid by a member ofthe Chinese 
Embassy,: the. other night, to a young’ lady. 
Gazing down at her really pretty shoes,‘ the 
Oriental remarked: ‘ Llove your Englishdarge 





% feets.” 
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L 0 N T EN 4 € IN OUR NEXT ISSUE WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 
aa “FRANK HARTLEY; or, LOVE’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPH,” 
Page. Page.| By the Author of “ Old Rufford’s Money,” “ Vincent Luttrel,” “A Fight for Freedom,” §c., &c. 
Cranice  Vittrers; CoRRESPONDENCE 40s} 
on, Whar Love = 
FPearep ... ..._... 385 
Tux Mysrerr or His ~ No. Epitx L., nineteen, fair, dark brown hair and eyes, W. F., twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, 
Love; oR, Wo : of aloving disposition, would like to correspond with a | would like to correspond with a young ae about the 
Py, Km Bs = —e s SECRET; tall, fair young man. same age, fair, of a loving disposition. “ W. F.”’ must 
Ts. od pane =~ a ma ok Daisr, Vioxet, and Litr, three friends, would like to | £ full address. 
rn 393 ya os oak oo correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. Daisy Copper, fair, tall, fond of home, wonld like to corre- 
Lonn Jaatan’s Sabast: ene : is twenty, dark, domesticated. Violet is eighteen, tall, | spond with a qoane lady about nineteen, thoroughly 
on Buve sua Tae Mrsterr or His tall, of a loving disposition. Lily is sixteen, fair, fond | domesticated, dark. 
Patacy axp Prison .997| LOVE; oR, Wo of home and children. “‘ Daisy, Violet, and Lily” must} H.M. P., S.C., and A. M., three friends, would like 
Crana LORRAINE; OR, Marnizp = TuEm? fo fall names and addresses. ‘ to correspond with three gentlemen. H. M. P. is twenty- 
tee Lucxr Toxen... 401 commenced im ... ... Srawxer Jack and Rorat Funnrt, two seamen in the | six, grey eyes. S.C. is twenty-one, fair, medium 
Siwevutan FaNarticat Crana LoRRAINE; OR, Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two.young ladies | height, dark blue eyes. A.M. is eighteen, brown hair, 
Sxect ... .. .. .. 400] tHE Lucxr ToxeEn, about nineteen. SpankerJack istwenty, medium height, | grey eyes, fond of home and children. 
‘Tuat Lex Bor ... 404} commenced in ... ... dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition. Royal| James, twenty-five, a seaman in the Royal Navy, loving, 
WEES sal 405 | owe Cost or Cona’s Funnel is nineteen, fair, blue eyes, mediam ‘height, fond | would like to correspond with a young lady about 
FPacrtiz... ... ke pe of music and dancing. twenty-two with a view to matrimony. Respondent 
peas 407 Tuomas, Hewrr, and Watrsr, three friends, would | must be fond of home, domesticated.. 
Statistics ..._.. ... 407| Cuarnice  VILLIERS; like to correspond with three young ladies residing in or Avice and Lizzix, two friends, would like to corre- 
Hovsrnorp TrReEa- on, Wat Love near Liverpool. Thomas is twenty, fair, fond of home, | spond with two young men about twenty-two. Alice is 
CBN" ls) en? cs? OF. FEARED, commenced _| of a loving disposition. Henry is eighteen, auburn hair, | twenty-two, fair, fond of home and children. Lizzie is 
MiscaLLayx008 .., 407 | ase gee cee nee os 845 | blue eyes, fond of homeand music. Walter is nineteen, | twenty-one, hair and eyes, medium height, loving, 
dark, fond of music and dancing. Respondents must | good-looking. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. C, C.—Wash the articles in a solution of common 
soda and water. Wipe dry and rub up with chamois 
leather. 

Emtuiz L.—There are several dyes in the market you 
could use for your purpose, but we think the most reliable 
are Judson’s. 

J. J.—1. Wash in oatmeal water, and apply glycerine 
on retiring at night, 2. Charcoal powder is a¢ thing. 

M. B. B.—To preserve natural flowers the fresh leaves 
are spread and pressed into a suitable dish with alternate 
dayers of fine, thoroughly dry sand, as hot as the hand 
ean bear. When the sand has cooled they may be re- 
moved, smoothed, and dipped for a few moments in clear 
French spirit varnish, and allowed to dry inthe air. By 
many melted wax is preferred to thevarnish. Thislatter 
must not be too hot. The dried leaves are dip in the 
melted wax, drawn several times over the cdge of the 
vessel to remove excsss, and hung up until the film of 
wax is thoroughly cooled and hardened. 

Arruur G.—We spent some time in searching for the 
address required, but were unsuccessful. We will renew 
the search when time permits. 

A. B. C.—We do not think you can remove the stain. 
Perhaps you had better dye the patch with Judson’s dye. 

W. C. M.—Apply to Messrs- Bacon and Co., map pub- 
lishers, Strand. 

Apa Q.—Handicraft: Any work performed by the hard, 


Samuxsi.— Water is purified from most contaminating 


substances by crystallising (freezing). 

T. W.—To make lime water agitate an ounce of pure 
-canstic lime in a pint bottle nearly filled with water, and 
seme lime has subsided decant the clear supernatant 
liquid. 

Imogzxe.—As you state the case, there was no just 
ground for censure in the matter, but there was a lack of 
sound judgment. All things considered, a married man 
should never write complimentary verses to any woman 
but his wife. every married man would inflexibly 
adhere to this doctrine a great deal of silly writing would 
be avoided, and the marring of domestic happiaess would 
in many cases be escaped. 

N. BR. W.—The young lady certainly ought not to be 
blamed. She should start for church in time, and if a 
proper young man appears as the last are ringing, 
who is himself going to the same church which she 
attends, there could be no harm in their going together. 

S. W. N.—It is natural to be more formally courteous 
and respectful to callers or visitors than to members of 
one’s own family. Thisis proper, and it should not be 
mistaken and made a ground for jealousy. 

Inzz.—Yonu are permitting yourself to become morbid 
without just cause. Your betrothed evidently loves you 
with all his heart, and is a man of deep affection and rare 
delicacy. 

Susan.—A girl whose lover has waited on her two years 
without giving her an engagement ring should not wait 
for him any longer, but should accept other company— 
at least enough to wake her lover up to a sense of the 
situation. 

Roszrt W.—Consult the young lady’s parents on the 
subject. They know all about their daughter, and could 
give you more trustworthy information on the subject 
than we. 

Ayxza.—You could learn Greek much more easily with 
@ teacher than without. tin is more readily acquired 
by some scholars; Greek by others. 

V. G.—A young lady should be careful about becoming 
engaged to a man whose faults she thinks are numerous. 
It would not do for her to mention such a man’s faults to 
him, unless she were prepared to break with him. 

Wovunp-sz Sarior.—Speak to your father about it, and 


if hea ves of the idea he can write to the authori- 
ties, and the information you ask will be fo: to 
you. 


' J. F., a respectable young man, would like to corre- 
spond with a young woman in French or German, or 
would be happy to assist in the study of phonography. 





not exceed twenty. 

F. B., twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young.lady about twenty, good- 
looking, with a view to matrimony. 


TO IRENE. 


On, lovely one with eyes so blue, 

I can do naught but worship you ; 
Oh, pretty girl, with saucy mouth, 
You're a shining star of sunny south. 


Oh, potts Tz among the girls, 
With long, bright, flaxen curls, 

I'd give many a penny, maid so fair, 
For one lock of that golden hair. 


Where’er in life my lot is cast, 

T’ll think of you, love, to the last ; 
Where’er on earth I chance to be 
My thoughts, Irene, will be of thee. 


And, damsel fair, if *tis no task, 
To think of me is all I ask; 
And when in after years you are my wife 


We'll lead a quiet, blissful life. H, B, 





MIGNONETTE, 


Ox tr a little floweret— 
A sprig of mignonette, 
Plucked with a trembling hand 
From the garden of regret. 


Only a bitter cup, 
Pressed to a woman’s lips, 
Poisoning heart and mind 
With every drop she sips. 


Of all the brilliant dream,’ 
One she will ne’er forget— 
All that is left her now 
Isa sprig of mignonette. 


Still, there’s a on. of joy 

In the dregs of this bitter cup; 
God, in his mercy, will 

The broken heart bind up, 


And. tender memory still 
Can wipe away regret, 
Can perfume heart and mind 


With a sprig of mignonette. T. RB. B. 


Wittrz, twenty, a corporal in the Royal Engineers, 
medium height, fair, loving, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about eighteen. 

Porrr, eighteen, fair, golden hair, blue eyes, tall, would 
like to correspond with a good-looking young man with a 
view to matrimony. *{Poppy” must forward full name 
and address. 

Crara and Kars, two friends, would like to nd 
with two yo gentlemen, Clara is dark, brown Sete ¥ 
hazel eyes, medium height, -tem » of a loving 
a. Kate is tall, light hair, dark blue eyes, and 
oving. 

Trrcxr, Brrapsarer Birt, and Bew Dirrrsox, three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with 
three young ladies with a view to matrimony. Titchy is 
fair, medium height, hazel eyes. Breadbarge is loving, 
light hair, blue ~ Ben Dittybox is tall, fair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children. 

Marty, a widower, fo 


-eight, would like to corre- 
spond with a lady of sui 


age with a view to matri- 


mony. F 

E. T., eightegn, would like to eorrespond with a 
gentleman. mdent must be fond of home 
music. 


W. H. B., tall, brown hair and eyes, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about eighteen, 


v 





C. G. B., nineteen, fair, would like to correspond with 
¢ young lady about the same age, and of a loving disposi- 

ion. 

C.C. A. and R. W. A., two clerks in good positions, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. C.C. A. 
is twenty-two, dark, medium height, fond of music. 
R. W. A. is nineteen, fair, tall, fond of home and music. 
Respondents must be between seventeen and twenty, 
good-looking. : 

A. Q. F. and W.T. J., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
A. Q. F. is nineteen, fair, good-looking, fond of children, 


tal. W.T.J.is twenty, medium height, dark, loving, 
fond of home and children. 

Topsy T., seventeen, fair, would like to.co: nd with 
a young man about twenty, fond of home, a loving 


disposition. * 
Lisa and Mary, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen, Lisa is twenty, brown hair, 


dark blue eyes. Mary is eighteen, auburn hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, Respondents must be 
about*twenty-three. : 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Harry Tom is responded to by — Portionless M., 
twenty-two, fair, light brown har, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of music; and by—Lucy, twenty-two, 
brown hair and eyes, fond of music and cing, loving, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Otp Crerewaro by—Dark-Eyed Pollie, twenty-five, of 
medium height, of a loving disposition, domesticated, 
fond of home. 

‘i Fuepse by—Isabel, nineteen, good-looking, medium 
ei 


got. 

Maportn’s address required by—A. E. F., nineteen, 
of a loving disposition. 

Heap Captain by—Louie S. 

Jotiy Jack by—Evelyn S. 

Sartor’s DarRiixe ig emp ype Jack, twenty-one, & 
seaman in the Royal Navy, hazel eyes, dark. 

Aticr by—J. J., a seaman in the Royal Navy. 

GaLLorGEE by—G. D., a seaman in the Royal Navy. 

JEREMIAH by—Milly. 

Joserx by—May. : 

Darx-ErepD Nett by—Thomas M., twenty-one, in 2 
good position. 

Marr Extey by—G. L., twenty-one, fond of home. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tue 
Loxpom Raper are in print, and may be had at the 


Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
Uni i m Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tuz Lowpox- Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpenco 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Liz and Fasuiox, Vols, 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

EveRrzopr’s Joummal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eacna, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII, of Tuz Lowpom Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. ; 


Aliso the Trt~z and Impex to Vol. XXXIL., Price One 
Penny. ? 





NOTICE. — Part 199 (July) Now Ready, Price Six, 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Bditer of Tuz Lompoyw Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scmpts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snould. 
fn Gopi 
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